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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE GREAT MONARCHS OF FRANCE. 


By the name Frenchman we now mean, 
(and the meaning is a true one for some 
three hundred years past,) a citizen or 
subject of a large, compact, and closely 
united country, whose government is an 
absolute monarchy, whose capital city is 
Paris. 

This was not the case, however, before 
the days of Francis the First. 

There was a king then in France, it is 
true, and he was crowned in Rheims and 
reigned in Paris; yet he was not king of 
the French, he was only Chief of the 
Nobles, possessing very limited powers 
and very insufficient revenues. Nor were 
the people, among themselves, called 
Frenchmen; they were Burgundians, 
Priards, Normans, Bretons, &c., contend- 
ing among themselves and with their 
King. The Duke of Burgundy, with his 
immense hereditary possessions, with his 
claims on Flanders, (then the richest part 
of Europe,) on Picardy, and on the 
Dukedom of Bern, was a far more pow- 
erful sovereign than the King himself. 

Other great and wealthy Dukes exist- 
ed in various parts of France ; so that the 
country rather resembled a collection of 
cantons, bound by no league, not even 
one of common fear or common interest. 
The Dukes and other nobles were vir- 
tually independent, acknowledging alle- 
giance to one head it is true, yet holding 
it very lightly and changing the leige 
lord whenever interest, or passion, or 
dread dictated or prompted a change. 

It is mournful to read the chronicles 
of the time, and to witness the state of 
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anarchy and of bloody confusion, which 
prevailed in consequence of the intestine 
feuds and foreign wars that existed at 
one and the same time in France. And 
it would be interesting to trace the man- 
ner in which from all this chaos—this 
state of confusion worse than that of the 
Saxon Heptarchy—a compactly united 
kingdom arose; and one people, under 
one head, whose government was con- 
centrated in one capital city, came into 
being and action as a nation. 

Let the reader have patience, whilst 
we make a rapid review of the changes 
in the French monarchy. We have spo- 
ken of the state of division and anarchy, 
and of the public power of the King. 
The insidious policy of Louis XI. acted 
so successfully in breaking up the power 
of the nobles, and in aggrandizing his 
own at their expense, that it laid the foun- 
dation of the more consolidated state of 
things which followed. And the fortu- 
nate death, without male heirs, of Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, whose vast 
possessions were seized by the King, 
gave him a decided preponderance over 
the nobles of France. 

Every reader of Quinten Durward is 
aware of the character of this King, and 
of the men and means used by him to 
lower the nobles and advance his own 
powers, Yet Louis, however subtile and 
however successful in breaking up the 
independent power of the nobles, and in 
seizing on the broken fragments with 
which to build up his own tower of 
strength, was only a forerunner to the 
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man whom we regard as the true found- 
ers of the French Monarchy. Francis of 
Pavia is the first of those three great sov- 
ereigns, who carried out fully the grand 
scheme of making France one country 
under one head. 

He made himself the chief and leader 
of his nobles, the supporter and defender 
of his church, the commander of his 
armies in invading foreign countries, 
“the first gentleman of France,” the 
lover of learning and the patron of men 
of Letters. He made Paris the chief city 
and the real capital of the whole coun- 
try; collected in it a Court of brilliant 
men and beautiful women, attracted the 
nobility and gentry by its splendor and 
its gaiety, and riveted them firmly to 


himself and his throne by condescension 
‘and kindness. By increasing the privi- 


leges and acknowledging the influence 
of wise and learned men, he rendered 
the University of Paris the great umpire 
in literature, morals, and theology, for 
France and for Europe. 

And by concentrating together the va- 
rious qualities, both excellencies and de- 
fects, that belonged to the different provin- 
ces of France, tempering them with lite- 
rature, and polishing them by the vices 
and manners of a court, he produced that 
character which the world has ever since 
recognized in the word, Frenchman. 

The impression of this man’s mind has 
ever since remained and always will re- 
main upon his countrymen; Paris has 
ever since given laws tothe rest of France, 
and the true type of the national charac- 
ter is ever found in the court and capital 
of the monarch, 

We look upon him as the embodiment 
of his race—the glass and mould of fash- 
ion in which a whole nation did dress 
themselves—and there is not now a pecu- 
liarity of the French nation, or of the in- 
dividual Frenchman, which cannot be 
traced back to the time and example of 
Francis. 

No where, before him, do we find any 
sovereign who could ‘have written, as he 
did after his defeat and capture in the 
battle of Pavia: “‘ Madam, all is lost, 
save honour.” ‘That sentence represents 
the man and the state of feeling which he 
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brought about. It exhibits the personal 
influence of a gallant, intellectual, high- 
spirited gentleman—the king of a whole 
nation, which he had closely united around 
himself by every tie that could influence 
the feelings, stimulate the passion for dis- 
play and for honor, or excite the cupidity 
of those who desired the emoluments of 
office. 

Ife made the king to be the source of 
all profitable and honourable employment 
in the army, the church and the state. 

His predecessor had injured and d& 
pressed the nobility, and had not elevated 
the commons ; he, while keeping a care- 
ful eye on the powerful nobles, elevated 
to his own rank by courtesy, not only 
every nobleman, but also every gentleman 
in the kingdom, declaring that the king 
was only the first gentleman of France. 

He checked the licence of the clergy, 
encouraged religious discussion, and al- 
lowed, for a time at least, the Huguenots 
to take root and flourish. 

In a word, he made glory the idol of 
every Frenchman, the aggrandizement of 
the nation his aim and object, and the 
concentration of the power, wisdom, wit 
and talent of the whole people in Paris, 
the most proper mode of gaining that 
end, as it was the most suitable place for 
exhibiting that glory. 

Such was the result of the life of Fran- 
cis; he gave a distinctive character to his 
people. 

The wars and tumults that followed his 
death; the strife of rival factions; the 
Iluguenot party and the league to destroy 
it, and all the various internal contests 
down to the war of the Frondein the mi- 
nority of Louis XIV.—what were they 
but efforts made by the great nobles to 
acquire again that power of which Fran- 
cis and his predecessors had deprived 
them ? Look over the names of those who 
led in these contests, and you will find that 
they were powerful nobles; and that the 
court was a feeble power, a mere puppet 
often in the hands of one or other party. 

Henry IV. did something to restore the 
work of Francis; he was a prince, how- 
ever, who had obtained the throne by rev- 
olution ; he was not powerful enough, and 
his life was too soon cut short by violence 
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for him to effect much. At his death he 
was preparing to lead the nation into 
foreign war, imitating the example of 
Francis, and uniting the French into one 
people by the pressure of external war and 
the prospect of national glory. 


Lovis XIV. 


The second great sovereign of France 
was undoubtedly Louis XIV., commonly 
and rightly called the Great. 

We do not hesitate to assert that he 
was the greatest man of his time, and 
one of the most profound statesmen, 
skilful diplomatists, able  tacticians, 
polished gentlemen, and influential indi- 
vidual men that ever existed. 

He too had his forerunner and pre- 
parer in the Cardinals Richelieu and 
Mazarin. 

The nation had been rapidly settling 
into anarchy after the death of Henry 
1V.; similar to that which existed before 
his apostatizing to the throne. This an- 
archy resulted from the existence of the 
discordant elements of different religions, 
striving the one for mastery and the other 
for life, in a country where the more 
powerful was the religion of the State, 
and where persecution for differences of 
faith was the habit of the government. 
In addition to this ancient and embitter- 
ing cause of strife, the sceptre was in the 
feeble grasp of an infant, who couid not 
lead the nation or give tone to the Court; 
while the powerful nobles stood ready to 
resist, whenever they dared, the central 
power of the King and Court, which had 
rather attracted them by its splendor 
than awed them by any divine right, or 
caused them to fear its force of arms, 

Richelieu, that master spirit of his age, 
the Ximenes of France, held in check 
the power of the nobles, and subdued by 
force and fraud the armed organization of 
the republican Huguenots ; he deprived 
them of their cities and fortresses, ut- 
terly broke up their power of resistance, 
and reduced France to one nation, under 
one nominal head. 

Mazarin, in the boyhood of Louis XIV., 
overcame the last effort of the nobles 
against the Crown; and in the war of 
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the Fronde, carried on in the streets of 
Paris, put down and extinguished in 
blood the final outbreak of the nobility 
of France. 

But it was Louis, who, by his thorough 
kingcraft and his masterly foreign and 
domestic policy, effected what no King 
had ever before brought to pass. 

He reached the throne under many dis- 
advantages, and found his kingdom in a 
condition that might have appalled an 
older monarch. 

Ilis education had been so shamefully 
neglected that he could scarcely write 
his name, and his youth had been spent 
in the sports and games of childhood. 

Purposely kept from the knowledge of 
public affairs he seemed but a raw youth 
to manage the destinies of a mighty na- 
tion. 

Yet his first act showed the muster. 

The Parliament of Paris, having dis- 
cussed some of his edicts, he haughtily 
appeared before them and ordered them 
to cease their discussions, and content 
themselves with registering the edicts he 
had issued. 

Cromwell’s dissolving the Long Parlia- 
ment had not a more decided effect upon 
the deliberations of that body, than had 
this hint upon the Parliament of Paris, 
as well as upon all the other Parliaments 
of France. Henceforward Louis reigned 
absolutely. 

Yet it was not alone the exercise of an 
arbitrary will that made him supreme. 
He found the nobles disaffected, the cities 
full of turbulence, the Huguenots over- 
come, yet not subdued, restless under re- 
straint, and disposed to attempt to carry 
out their republican tendencies, the Par- 
liament jealous of their rights, and the 
mass of the people dissatisfied with the 
government as carried on by priests and 
favorites. Paris had been in open re- 
volt against the rule of Mazarin, and 
had proved a most efficient ally to the 
nobles in the war of the Fronde. 

Ile reduced all these discordant ele- 
ments to order; bound firmly around him, 
as their head and representative, the en- 
tire nobility; made himself the source 
and fountain of Honor to the nation; 
awed the Huguenots; united and tock 
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leadership in the Church of France; en- 
couraged trade and manufactures for the 
cities ; founded colonies, and carried on 
wars in three hemispheres. He _ first 
really and closely bound up into one na- 
tion the people of France, by making 
them proud of their monarch and their 
country. 

To distract their attention and to feed 
the national vanity, he led them into for- 
eign wars—and these were wars of ag- 
grandizement. He enlarged his domin- 
ions by seizing on foreign territory, and 
gratified his own taste for display, and 
that of his people for amusement, by 
adorning and enriching Paris with works 
of art. And not Paris only; for all the 
chief towns of France were both fortified 
and ornamented by his orders, The great 
canal of Languedve, connecting the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic, was con- 
structed, and many other works of internal 
improvement were made by his direc- 
tion. 

Literary men were encouraged; science 
and art flourished under his fostering care; 
whatever could enrich or ornament Paris 
and France, whatever could add to his 
fame or to his personal and national 
glory, and give him power and pleasure 
at home, or enhance his reputation 
abroad, was eagerly sought after and 
patronized. 


A most brilliant Court was collected 
around him, such as no other country 
could have assembled; he was the most 
perfe:t gentleman of the assembled gen- 
tlemen of France; he gave laws of eti- 
quette to the world: he dictated Court 
ceremonial to all Europe: he rendered 
Paris the most attractive city in the 
whole world; its society the mirror of 


fashion, and its social intercourse the mo- - 


del of courtesy to civilized nations. 


The nobility did not simply look up to 
him as the Chief of their order: he 
changed their character, made them de- 
pendent on the Court by pensions and 
places, destroyed their individual-ty with- 
out impairing their influence or power 
as a class, and thus concentrated within 
himself not only the sympathies, but 
the very life of the whole nobility. 
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Ile made himself not the capstone of a 
column of strength and beauty, which 
would be a column still and beautiful, 
although not perfect, if the capstone was 
removed; he was rather the foundation- 
stone of such a column, supporting and 
holding all in safety by his steadiness 
and strength. Or better still, Louis made 
the King to be as the keystone of an 
arch; of which the nobles formed one 
side; the clergy, dependant like the no- 
bles, on the King, the other; himself the 
keystone ; and the whole supported by and 
pressing down upon the people as a base, 
Truly might Louis say that he was abso- 
lute, with a whole nation concentrated 
within himself; “ L’etat, c’est moi,” I am 
the State. 

And when to this perfect development 
and thorough organization of all the 
powers of the nation; when to success in 
foreign war, in planting colonies, and in 
the successful practice of the arts of 
peace as seen in the internal prosperity 
of the nation, we add that this was the 
Augustan Age of French Literature, and 
that she then led the world as much in 
the cultivation of letters as in every other 
respect, we have put the crowning glory 
to the name and genius of Louis XI1V. 

A City and a Court that contained Ra- 
cine, Corneille, Boileau, Moliére, Fenelon, 
Pascal, Bossuet, Massillon, Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu, and Fontenelle—where Scar- 
ron’s wit and sarcasm first led the way in 
that peculiar, pointed, racy style of con- 
versation, which still marks the polite 
society of France, and in which he was 
superior to all his imitators—where Lou- 
vois planned foreign wars, or bui:t Ver- 
sailles and adorned it with all that taste 
and magnificence could devise—where 
Rubens, Poussin, Leseur, and all the 
most distinguished artists of the day 
found employment—where Turenne, the 
instructor of Marlborough in the art of 
war, discussed campaigns; and Condé 
and Villars described their conquests— 
where Vauban, the first military engineer 
of the age, spoke of fortified towns— 
where Colbert managed the finances, and 
provided funds to support the vast under- 
takings of the King—where, in a word, 
all who were witty, wise, or beautiful, 
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learned in the abstruse sciences, or sim- 
ply well instructed in the gay science of 
making and enjoying pleasure; where 
divines, statesmen, warriors, poets, dra- 
matists, actors, orators, (No! they flour- 
ish not in a courtly atmosphere,) pain- 
ters, musicians, a courtly crowd of no- 
bles, and all the brilliant and beautiful 
of France were assembled—where the 
pulpit, patronized by the King and at- 
tended by the Court, exhibited a display 
of talent and eloquence that amazed Eu- 
rope and delighted France; a pulpit, the 
mighty productions of whose preachers 
now charm all who read them, and still 
stand unsurpassed as models of pulpit 
eloquence—where was collected every- 
thing that could please the eye, or gratify 
the taste, or delight the ear, or charm the 
imagination, or excite the passions, or 
intoxicate the fancy—where even the art 
of cookery became the science of the cui- 
sine—where the splendid tapestry of the 
Gobelins, and the superb porcelain of 
Sevres, originated in the luxury, and 
adorned the halls, or covered the tables 
of this magnificent monarch and his 
courtiers—and where every taste was 
fully cultivated and thoroughly enjoyed, 
from these more material delights up to 
the exquisite harmony of ethereal music, 
and the intellectual fascinations of the 
drama, that most alluring of all amuse- 
ments—such a city and such a Court was 
the creation of Louis, well styled the 
Great. 

To this brilliant galaxy of stars he 
made himself the central sun; from him 
they received their power; around him 
they revolved, and towards him they all 
centred. 

Nor was this homage confined to the 
court, or unwillingly rendered; he was 
strong in the affections of his‘ people, 
and France was truly loyal to her mighty 
monarch. 

And foreign nations felt his influence. 
He extended the border of France to the 
Rhine, made terrible war on the United 
Provinces, added Alsace to his empire, 
carried his arms into Germany and Aus- 
tria, made the Stuart kings of England 
his pensioners, held in check the influ- 
ence of that nation in the affairs of Eu- 
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rope, reducing her to the condition of a 
third-rate power while those kings ruled 
her,—and finally abolished the Pyrenees 
and placed a Bourbon prince of his own 
family on the throne of Spain and Por- 
tugal. Through his genius and by his 
power the empire and the influence of 
France extended, in Europe, from the ex- 
treme north of Great Britain, to Gibral- 
tar the southern point of Spain, upon the 
Atlantic coast of all Europe to the Rhine 
and far into Germany ; the Pope of Rome 
was his adherent, and the king of all 
southern Italy was his kinsman and de- 
pendent, In America he possessed half 
of the large island of Hayti, many smali 
West India islands,—Canada, and all 
America north of it, the springs and the 
mouth of the Mississippi, with its whole 
valley so far as it was settled. 


In Asia he possessed a large territory, 
and began to extend commercial rela- 
tions throughout India, where now the 
English have such powerful sway. He 
possessed abundantly what Napoleon only 
wished for, viz: ships, colonies and com- 
merce. 

His personal influence was immense, 
apart from his position of king and ruler, 
—for, contrary to the famous French ax- 
iom, (Le roi regne, et ne gouverne pas, ) 
he both reigned and governed. 

He not only absorbed everything, but 
his influence lasted fifty years. Even if 
we admit that it was often wrongly exer- 
cised, that he biassed injuriously the 
minds of those about him, this of itseif 
is no slight proof of mental power and 
personal influence. 

Leibnitz, the philosopher, said of him, 
many years after his death, “that he 
was the most kingly of kings;” and in 
speaking of the manner in which he bore 
himself in his high office, asserted “ that 
his suitable province was to be a king.” 


Europe saw and felt his power every- 
where. A power so strong that it re- 
quired the combined forces of all the sur- 
rounding nations to overthrow it; and 
these forces, too, led on by Marlborough 
and Eugene, when France was exhausted 
as much by previous successes as by ex- 
travagant expenditures, and when Louis 
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had no general fit to cope with the pupil 
of Turenne. 

The power necessary to destroy proved 
how strong and enduring was the thing 
destroyed. 

Why did this man deserve the title of 
Grand Monarch? France exulting gave 
it to him, humbled Europe acknowledged 
it, and impartial History still records it 
as justly deserved. 


Napo.Leon Bonaparte. 


Napoleon is the third great French 
king and ruler,—the third great repre- 
sentative of the French people, and the 
mightiest moulder of men that modern 
times has seen. 

He, too, had a peculiar character as 
man and ruler, and impressed himself 
upon his time and nation with distinct 
and lasting power. It is not necessary 
to describe in what manner he enriched 
France and beautified Paris; how with 
his army he made the tour of Europe, 
and bore his flag into Egypt and Asia; 
how he rose to rule over France as em- 
peror, extended its boundaries, and di- 
vided Holland, Germany, Spain, Sweden, 
and all Italy among his brothers and 
generals. 

He intoxicated the French nation with 
the love of glory, organized the Legion 
of Honour, and rendered himself the im- 
personation of that glory and the source 
of that honour ; he developed every re- 
source of the country; he sought out 
ships, colonies, and commerce; he col- 
lected a court which contained all that 
was brilliant and wise in France and in 
a large part of continental Europe; so 
that Paris almost became, what the na- 
tion boasts,-—the Capital of Europe. 


Napoleon’s eareer is too recent and 
too well known to require any descrip- 
tion here. But we shall find, if we look 
closely, that his fame as a ruler has gain- 
ed much of its greatness by an imitation 
of his renowned predecessor; as Louis 
also borrowed much from Francis. 

If we compare the two as rulers, (for 
Louis had not studied the Art Military, 
nor had he the mighty intellect of Bou- 
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naparte,) we question whether the king 
was not superior to the emperor. 

Consider the disadvantages of educa- 
tion, and the early temptations as heir 
apparent to the throne, under which the 
one laboured, with the thorough mathe- 
matical and military training of the 
other. 


Louis was oppressed and hindered hy 
his royal descent; Napoleon was aided 
by his plebeian origin. The king had 
himself and his whole nation to elevate 
and educate; the emperor had much of 
his work prepared for him in the charac- 
acter and temper of the people as formed 
by the revolution. 

Napoleon ruled by the sword; he rose 
by means of the army; he was the em- 
bodiment of warlike force. Louis was 
& most consummate master of State in- 
trigue ; he governed in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, as much by his personal influence 
as through his able diplomatic agents. 


One lived at a time when the world 
was ruled by armies; the other when it 
was governed by cabinets, —and each ex- 
celled in the peculiar weapon of his 
time. Yet as prince and ruler, in the 
manner that become a monarch, in the 
loyalty of the people, and in the encour- 
agement of learning, Louis as far sur- 
passed Napoleon as he was inferior to 
him in military skill and in native power 
of mind. The great defect—the barba- 
rian characteristic—of Bounaparte was, 
that he did not encourage but rather re- 
pressed men of letters. 

The race of scholars will ever remem- 
ber that, although Louis cursed his coun- 
try by persecuting his Protestant sub- 
jects, yet his reign and his fostering care 
produced the great writers of France; 
and that Bounaparte banished De Staél, 
one of the greatest intellects that ever 
adorned the literature of that country 
treated with contempt the men of letters, 
and muzzled the press. There is no Age 
Napoleon in French literature. 

The English Revolution produced Par- 
adise Lost, the Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Butler’s Hudibras. For three such works 
of genius the world can afford a genera- 
tion of slaughter, 
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The storm of the Revolution in France 
brought no treasures of the deep to shore. 
What might have resulted from this vio- 
lent upshaking of the human intellect we 
know not. <A giant literature may have 
been in birth; but the iron heel of this 
rude soldier stamped upon the embryo, 
and its existence ceased befure it had ta- 
ken form or shape. ‘ The hand of steel” 
without ‘the glove of velvet,” strangled 
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every science that was not purely prac- 
tical. 

Literature will not avenge herself upon 
the man who defined men of letters as 
mere word-hunters ; and spoke of that 
prince of historians, Tacitus, as only a 
declaimer, who calumniated Nero. And 
the time may come when the conqueror 
of Lodi will be remembered only as the 
Banisher of De Staél. 





A RESPONSE. 


BY 


AMIE. 


Ever its enchanting carol 


Lark or bulbul* might prolong, 


Did its rapturous Jay awaken 


Echoes sweeter than the song— 


Thus the humbler minstrel singeth, 
As the silvery echoes throng. 


Human sympathy is mighty— 


Bliss its ministry imparts ; 


Sweeter than the sharéd pleasures, 


Fleeter grief’s divided smarts ; 


And a song grows dear that wakens 


Melody in stranger hearts. 


Grateful are the gale’s rich odors, 
Though we know not whence it blows; 
Hearts may be as warm and loyal, 


Though their music swells and flows 
*Mid the flowery South’s savannas, 
Or from out the Northern snows. 


Let a veil of dreamy darkness 
Still the minstrel’s form enshroud— 


As the rainbow’s transient beauty 


Springs where sombre shadows crowd, 


Like, perchance, are song and singer, 


To the rainbow and the cloud! 





* The N 


Vightingale. 
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LEWES’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


Mr. Lewes informs us that his is the 
first History of Philosophy written by one 
disbelieving in the possibility of meta- 
physical certitude. He is not the better 
historian on that account, and we doubt 
whether his history would have been so 
well written had he executed it while en- 
tertaining the opinions he now holds. 
There would not have been the same sym- 
pathy, the same rapport between the sev- 
eral philosophies he treats of, and himself, 
that is exhibited throughout his work. 
He first wrote when a believer, hus struck 
while the iron is hot, and has produced a 
history not inferior in minuteness of de- 
tail and elegance of proportion to what 
we imagine would have been the work- 
manship of an ardent advocate of the 
truth and the practical value of philoso- 
phy. 

If there be no means of reaching certi- 
tude in philosophy, why dabble in it at 
all? Why consume the time and weary 
the patience in hunting an ignis fatuus ? 
Why talk of its “‘ rescuing the nobler part 
of man from the dominion of brutish 
apathy and helpless ignorance, nourish- 
ing his mind with mighty impulses, ex- 
ercising it in magnificent efforts, giving 
him the unslaked, unslakeable thirst for 
knowledge which has dignified his life 
and enabled him to multiply tenfold his 
existence and his happiness?” If Philos- 
ophy has played this part, it has done 
well; but is it true that it would have 
done so, if its followers started out with 
the idea that nothing was attainable— 
that after years of study, and diligent 
pursuit of its divine arcana, the conclu- 
sion should be at last reached that no- 
thing more was to be known than met the 
eye or appealed to the natural senses of 
the observer ? 

If M. Auguste Comte has inaugurated 
the true philosophy, and Mr. Lewes has 
rightly interpreted him, he has put an 
end to philosophy per se altogether, and 
has fitly closed the long catalogue of met- 
aphysical failures and incertitudes by the 


resolving all doubts and removing all dif- 
ficulties with the simple declaration that 
nothing can be known but what is seen— 
and that nothing ought to be believed 
which does not appeal to the senses. Af- 
ter all, this philosophy is but another 
term for science, strictly so called; and Mr. 
Lewes might have saved himself the trou- 
ble of defining with such exactness the 
distinction between the two. 

We are scarcely prepared to accept 
these opinions of M. Comte or even to 
place implicit confidence in the teachings 
of his scholar. We would ao well also 
to accept their interpretations of other 
philosophies with many grains of allow- 
ance, and while reading their discussions 
take care lest a favorite theory should 
beguile our author in the effort to dis- 
close and discover the teachings of an- 
cient and modern philosophies, and his 
reader as well as himself be led into error 
in regard to what they have truly taught. 
The love of generalization—attachment to 
a system—has ere now deluded into over 
statement or misstatement of facts and 
opinions, and we shall have need to watch 
with an hundred eyes this disciple of the 
modern school which claims to have es- 
tablished a philosophy, positive and clear, 
embracing all the phenomena of matter 
and mind, and to have harmonized them 
all without the clashing or collision of 
any of its discordant elements. 

We discover this error of theory in the 
running titles of Mr. Lewes’s work—in 
the mapping out of its divisions no less 
than in the period he has assigned to its 
beginning and conclusion. Even a casual 
glance at the work will disclose the inter- 
lapping of the several epochs into which 
the writer has subdivided his work, and 
in some instances too, that the writer has 
reversed the order of time in which differ- 
ent theories have been held. It was neces- 
sary for the harmony of development, and 
hence these incongruities. 

But the greatest error of Mr. Lewes, is 
the period he has assigned as the begin- 
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ning of his treatise. He has ignored al- 
together the Indian philosophy, dating 
back to a period anterior to any he 
discusses and shedding over the whole a 
new light. He declares in his work the 
origin of philosophy strictly so called, to 
have been in Greece, and though his at- 
tention is directed to the east, he contents 
himself with the simple remark that it is 
“questionable whether Greece borrowed 
its philosophical ideas” from that source. 
A cautious rexder might infer that Mr. 
Lewes has ignored this philosophy, be- 
cause its proper unfolding would possibly 
have established the rise of the ‘ positive 
philosophy,” or the new instauration of 
Auguste Comte far back in the dim ages 
of the past. The modern French philos- 
opher would have lost some of his laurels, 
but would not science, would not truth 
have been the gainer ? 


An appropriate introduction to Mr. Lew- 
es’s work would be furnished by an anal- 
ysis of the Indian Philosophy. With the 
assistance of M. Cousin, who has traced 
this philosophy with the minuteness and 
care and elegance which distinguish his 
philosophical writings, it would be a 
pleasant and profitable task. Cousin has 
discovered in this Indian Philosophy four 
systems embracing in themselves the four 
elements of the history of philosophy, 
sensualism, idealism, skepticism and mys- 
ticism. ‘‘In fact,’ says Cousin, “ the 
Indian philosophy is so vast that we can 
literally say, that it is an entire history 
of philosophy.” He attempts its solution 
afterwards. An extract from this anal- 
ysis will suffice to shew why Mr. Lewes 
has forgotten the Indian philosophy. 


“The aim of every philosophical sys- 
tem in India is deliverance or the sover- 
eign good, in this world or in the other, 
or in both, if it is possible. Such is the 
end of the Sankhya. And how can we 
arrive at the sovereign good? Not by the 
ceremonies of religion ; not by the calcula- 
tions of ordinary prudence, which thought- 
Sully shuns vexation and puts on its own 
side all the chances of good fortune; but 
by science. It remains to know how we 
can arrive at science, that is, in other 
words, what are our means of knowing. 
According to Kapila, there are two means 
of knowing. The first is, the sensation 
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or the experience of external objects ; the 
second is inference. You know this sys- 
tem ; it passes for a very modern one, and 
nevertheless behold it already in India!’ 
The writer goes on to establish that Kapila, 
this Indian’ philosopher, holds the sensu- 
alistic doctrine: 

** And at what does this argumentation 
end? You have already seen Kapila, start: 
ing from sensation and applying induction 
only to that, ending at materialism. Here 
the negation of all true and independent 
cause conducts him to fatalism and, at the 
same time, to atheism. Kapila does not 
seek to disguise this last result. Here is, 
word for word, the expression of Cole- 
brook. Kapila denies the existence of a 
God who governs the world; he main- 
tains that no proof of his existence can 
be given, that there is no proof of it, 
either perceived by the senses, or drawn 
from sensation by induction and r: atiocina- 
tion, and which, consequently, falls under 
any of our legitimate means of knowing. 
He indeed recognizes an intelligence - but 
the intelligence of which I have spoken 
to you, the intelligence that is an offspring 
of nature and an attribute of matter, a 
sort of soul of the world, Such is the 
only God of Kapila. And this intelli- 
gence is so identified with the world, is 
so far from being an independent God, 
that Kapila, who always goes to the ex- 
tent of his principles, declares that it is 
finite, that it commenced with the world, 
that is, with the collection of bodies, that 
it is developed with the world, that it will 
end with the world. Here is the funda- 
mental dilemma upon which rests the 
atheism that is derived from the sensual- 
ism of Kapila. One of two things: you 
either suppose a God distinct from ‘the 
world, separated from nature, and then 
such a being would have no reason for 
producing a world foreign to himself; or 
you suppose this God in the world itself 
and in the ties of nature, and then he 
could not have produced it.” 


Doesit require much perspicacity to dis- 
cern the resemblance between this and 
the positive philosophy of Comte? Is 
not the one the counterpart of the other? 
Yet Mr. Lewes heralds the coming of M. 
Comte as a prophet of a new philosophy, 
holding between his ten fingers the origin 
and conclusion of things and settling for- 
ever the disturbing and contending ele- 
ments in the universe of mind. 

We must let Mr, Lewes and his teacher 
expound their system in their own words. 
They have concentrated all its errors into 
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what they term the Three Stages of Hu- 
manity, the Theological, the Metaphysi- 
cal and the Positive. 

M. Comte says: 


‘“‘ That each of our leading conceptions 
—each branch of our knowledge—passes 
successively through three different theo- 
retical conditions; the Theological, or fic- 
titious; the Metaphysical, or abstract ; 
and the Scientific, or Positive. In other 
words, the human mind, by its nature, 
employs in its progress three methods of 
philosophizing, the character of which is 
essentially different, and even radically 
opposed ; namely, the Theological method, 
the Metaphysical, and the Positive. 
Hence arise three philosophies or general 
systems of conceptions on the aggregate 
of phenomena, each of which excludes 
the others, The first is the necessary 
point of departure of the human under- 
standing; and the third is its fixed and 
definite state. The second is merely a 
state of transition. 

“In the Theological state, the human 
mind, seeking the essential nature of be- 
ings, the first and final causes (the origin 
and purpose) of all effects—in short, ab- 
solute knowledge—supposes all phenom- 
ena to be produced by the immediate ac- 
tion of supernatural beings. 

“In the Metaphysical state, which is 
only a modification of the first, the mind 
supposes, instead of supernatural beings, 
abstract forces, veritable entities, (that is, 
personified abstractions,) inherent in all 
beings, and capable of producing all phe- 
nomena. 

“In the final, the Positive state, the 
mind has given over the vain search after 
absolute notions, the origin and destina- 
tion of the universe, and the causes of 
phenomena, and applies itself to the stu- 
dy of their laws—that is, their invariable 
relations of succession and resemblance. 
Reasoning and observation, duly combin- 
ed, are the means of this knowledge.” 


Mr. Lewes follows him : 


*« A few sentences will suffice to indi- 
cate the nature of the three stages :—All 
are agreed, in these days, that real know- 
ledge must be founded on the observation 
of facts. But no science could have its 
origin in simple observation ; for if, on 
the one hand, all positive theories rust 
be founded on observation, so, on the 
other, it is equally necessary to have some 
sort of theory before we address ourselves 
to the task of steady observation. If, in 
contemplating phenomena, we do not con- 
nect them with some principle, it would 
not only be impossible for us to combine 
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our isolated observations, and consequent- 
ly to draw any benefit from them ; but 
we should also be unable even to retain 
them, and most frequently the important 
facts would remain unperceived, Weare 
consequently forced to theorize. A theo- 
ry is necessary to observation, and a cor- 
rect theory to correct observation. 

This double necessity imposed upon the 
mind—of observation for the formation of 
a theory, and of a theory for the practice 
of observation—-would have caused it to 
move in a circle, if nature had not fortu- 
nately provided an outlet in the sponta- 
neous activity of the mind. This activi- 
ty causes it to begin by assuming a cause, 
which it seeks out of nature, 7. ¢. a super- 
natural cause. As man is conscious that 
he acts according as he wills, so he natu- 
rally concludes that every thing acts in 
accordance with some superior will. 
Ilence Fetichism, which is nothing but 
the endowment of inauimate things with 
life and volition. This is the logical ne- 
cessity for the supernatural stage: the 
mind commences with the unknowable ; 
it has first to learn its importance, to learn 
the limits of its range, before it can con- 
tent itself with the knowable. 

“The metaphysical stage is equally im- 
portant as the transitive stage. The su- 
pernatural and positive stages are so 
widely opposed that they require inter- 
mediate notions to bridge over the chasm. 
In substituting an entity inseparable from 
phenomena for a supernatural agent, 
through whose will these phenomena were 
produced, the mind became habituated to 
consider only the phenomena themselves. 
This was a most important condition. 
The result was, that the ideas of these 
metaphysical entities gradually faded, and 
were lost in the mere abstract names of 
the phenomena. } 

‘The positive stage was now possible. 
The mind having ceased to interpose either 
supernatural agents or metaphysical en- 
tities between the phenomena and their 
production, attended solely to the phe- 
nomena themselves. These it reduced to 
laws ; in other words, it arranged them 
according to their invariable relations of 
similitude and succession. The search 
after essences and causes was renounced. 
The pretension to absolute knowlege was 
set aside. The discovery of laws became 
the great object of mankind.” 


We may have “unity of thought” un- 
der such a scheme—but no Philosophy,— 
or, rather a barren one, merging itself 
into Science and restricting itself to the 
ascertainment of facts, fearing to trust 
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itself to the study of causes—and from 
nonexamination of causes to doubt if 
there be such and thence to deny the ex- 
istence of cause, either of causes many 
or of a Great First Cause. Hence, we 
shall follow M. Comte into the region 
over which his scholar wishes to “ draw 
the veil.” We cannot accept his opinion 
that the Cours de Philosophie Positive is 
either the grandest or the truest system 
which Philosophy has yet produced. We 
would rather characterize it as No-Philos- 
ophy, as Atheistic—as any thing but what 
it professes or aims to be. 

It is not our purpose here to review the 
grounds of objection to this monstrous 
system, We have only alluded to it and 
to its startling features to justify express- 
ing the regret that Mr. Lewes should 
have marred an otherwise excellent and 
highly to be valued book by the avowal 
of discipleship to an author, whose genius 
no one will doubt, but whose principles 
are utterly at-war with the passionate 
pursuit of the studies to which he has de- 
voted his powers. 

The idea of Mr. Lewes’ book distin- 
guishing it from the numerous histories of 
philosophy of the present time, is the in- 
corporation of biographical sketches of 
the several philosophers whose system he 
undertakes to unfold. He has thus in- 
vested a work mainly dealing with ab- 
struse thought, with all the charm of 
fictitious narrative. Few writers could 
have blended so aptly the two elements 
of biography and criticism. It required 
a practiced and skilful pen, and the wri- 
ter has, by his eminent success, immedi- 
ately secured for his work more readers 
than would ever have been found for the 
larger and more erudite works of Brucker, 
of Maurice and of Ritter. Mr. Morell’s 
history will probably contest with it the 
palin, but, with that exception, no writer 
who is not the founder of a new school 
can hope for a larger audience than Mr. 
Lewes, 

The arrangement of his book is simple. 
Naturally dividing itself into the two 
grand departments of ancient and mod- 
ern; the author has subdivided the for- 
mer into nine epochs, and the latter into 
eleven. It may excite a passing sur- 
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prise, that in this long catalogue of di- 
visions, the author has found no place for 
“the so-called Christian Philosophy,” 
and quietly dismisses the topic with the 
remark that “it is a subject strictly be- 
longing to the History of Religion,”—a 
history, we fear, which Mr. Lewes has 
little fondness for, and which he has little 
idea of attempting, and for the writing 
of which he has perhaps as little capac- 
ity. While we ure gratified that he 
should exalt Religion so high that she 
may in his opinion “callin Philosophy 
to |her] aid,”—we cannot yet see any 
sufficient reason for the divorce of the 
two. If he had—(honestly shall we say ?) 
—if he had honestly confessed that he 
has passed by the epochs of Christian 
philosophy because he was disinclined to 
attempt them, or had not altogether mas- 
tered their diverse developments, it would 
have been a matter of little concernment ; 
but to march up boldly to the mark and 
say that there “cannot be a Religious 
Philosophy—that it is a contradiction in 
terms,” is an offence of no common type 
even in an ordinary writer ; in the case of 
one of the thinking ability of Mr. Lewes, 
it is a crime of the highest dignity. To 
call evil good and bitter sweet would have 
been as wise, as profitable and as truthful. 
There is, we were about to say, no phi- 
losophy outside of Religion—outside of 
revealed Religion; and the aptest and 
fittest test of the value and the truth of 
a philosophy is to apply to it the rules 
and the facts which the higher harmonies 
of divine truth have disclosed. ‘“ Phi- 
losophy aspires to the knowledge of es- 
sences and causes ;’’ and where shall we 
find these so simply and so truthfully pre- 
sented as in the system which this wri- 
ter has so coolly overlooked. All that 
we know of cause—if we know any- 
thing—is derived thence. 

We have said quite fully all that need 
be said in stricture of the work. For 
the rest, what we have not censured, we 
commend, 

We insert a favourable specimen of his 
biographical sketching in the history of 
Abelard. The story, though a familiar 
one, assumes a freshness and novelty, 

under the hands of Mr, Lewes; rarely 
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excelled in the walks of lighter literature, 
and never surpassed in the sober pages 
of a treatise on philosophical systems: 


“Lire or ABELARD. 


‘*The name of Abelard has been im- 

mortalized by association with that of a 
noble woman. It is because Ieloise 
loved him, that posterity feels interested 
in him. M. Michelet indeed thinks that 
to Abelard she owes her fame: “ without 
his misfortunes she would have remained 
obscure, unheard of ;”’ and in one sense 
this is true; but true it also is that, with- 
out her love, Abelard would have long 
ago ceased to inspire any interest; for 
his was essentially a shallow, selfish na- 
ture. His popularity was rapid, loud, 
and scandalous. He was fitted for it, 
lived for it. But many a greater name 
has faded from the memories of men; 
many a once noisy reputation fails to 
awaken a single echo in posterity. Apart 
from the consecration of passion and 
misfortune, there is little in his life to ex- 
cite our sympathy. Viewed away from 
her, he presents the figure of a quick, vi- 
vacious, unscrupulous, intensely vain 
Frenchman. But in several respects he 
presents the philosophic struggle of the 
twelfth century; and in this light we 
may consider him. 

“Ife was born in Brittany in 1079, of 
a noble family, named Bérenger. The 
name of Abelard came to him later. His 

master laughingly noticed his superficial 

manner cf passing over some studies, 
filled as he was with others, and said, 
‘When a dog is well filled, he can do 
no more than lick the bacon.’ The word 
to lick, in the corrupt Latin of that day, 
was bajare, and Bajolardus became the 
cognomen of this ‘ bacon-licking student’ 
among his comrades, which he converted 
into Habelardus, ‘se vantant ainsi de pos- 
séder ce qu’on l’accusait de ne pouvoir 
prendre,’ In the ancient writers the 
name is vuriously spelled, as Abailardus, 
Abaielardus, Abaulardus, Abbajalarius, 
Baalaurdus, Belardus, and in French as 
Abeillard, Abayelard, Abalard Abaulard, 
Abaalary, Allebart, Abulard, Beillard, 
Baillard, Balard, and even Esbaillart ; 
which variations seem to imply that the 
old French writers were as accurate in 
their spelling of proper names as their 
descendants are in their use of English 
and German names. 

“ Abelard’s father joined to his knight- 
ly accomplishments a taste for literature, 
as literature was then understood ; and 
this taste became so dominant in the 
mind of the youth, that he renounced 
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the career of arms altogether for that 
of learning. Dialectics was the great 
science of that day, almost rivaling in 
importance the Theology which it served 
and disturbed by turns. It was an exer- 
cise of intellectual ingenuity, for which 
this youth manifested surprising aptitude. 
He travelled through various provinces 
disputing with all comers, like a knight- 
errant of philosophy, urged hitherto by 
the goading desire of notoriety. This 
love of notoriety was his curse through 
life. At the age of twenty he came to 
Paris, hoping there to find a fitting op- 
portunity of display—an arena for his 
powers as a disputant. Tle attended the 
lectures of William de Champeaux, the 
most renowned master of disputation, to 
whom students flocked from all the cities 
of Europe. ‘The new pupil soon excited 
attention. The beauty of his person, the 
easy grace of his manner, his marvellous 
aptitude for learning, and still more mar- 
vellous facility of expression, soon dis- 
tinguished him from the rest. The mas- 
ter grew proud of his pupil, loved him 
through his pride, and doubtless looked 
on him as a successor. But it soon be- 
came evident that the pupil, so quick at 
learning, did not sit there merely to 
learn ; ‘he was waiting for some good op- 
portunity of display, waiting to attack his 
venerable master, whose secret strength 
and weekness he had discovered. The 
opportunity came; he rose up, and in 
the midst of the students provoked Wil- 
liam de Champeaux to discussion, ha- 
rassed and finally vanquished him. Rage 
and astonishment agitated the students ; 
rage and terror the master. The students 
were indignant because they clearly saw 
Abelard’s motive. 


* Abelard dates the origin of his woes 
from this occasion, when he created en- 
mities which pursued him through life ; 
and, with a sophistication common to 
such natures, he attributes the enmi- 
ties to envy at his ability, instead of to 
the real causes, namely, his inordinate 

vanity and selfishness. For a time, in- 
deed, the rupture with his master seemed 
successful. Although only two-and-twen- 
ty years of age, he established a school 
of Philosophy at Melun, which became 
numerously attended, and spread his 
name far and wide. Emboldened by suc- 
cess he removed his school still nearer 
to Paris—to Corbeil—in order, as he 
frankly tells us, that he might be more 
importunate to his old master. But his 
rival was still powerful, aged in science 
and respect. Intense application was 
necessary, and in the struggle Abelard’s 
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overtasked energies gave way. Ile was 
commanded by the physicians to shut up 
his schoul, and retire into the country for 
repose and fresh air. 


“In two years he returned to Paris, 
and saw with delight that his reputation 
had not been weakened by absence, but 
that on the contrary his scholars were 
more eager than ever. [lis old antago- 
nist, William de Champeaux, had re- 
nounced the world, and retired to a clois- 
ter, where he opened the school of Saint 
Victor, afterward so celebrated. His 
great reputation, although suffering from 
Abelard’s attacks, drew crowds. One 
day, when the audience was most numer- 
ous, he was startled by the appearance 
of Abelard among the students, come, as 
he said, to learn rhetoric. William was 
troubled, but continued his lecture. Abe- 
lard was silent until the question of 
“ Universals” was brought forward, and 
then suddenly changing from a disciple 
to an antagonist, he harassed the old man 
with such rapidity and unexpectedness of 
assault, that William confessed himself 
defeated, and retracted his opinion. That 
retraction was the death of his influence. 
His audience rapidly dwindled. No one 
would listen to the minor points of Dia- 
lectics from one who confessed himself 
beaten on the cardinal point of all. The 
disciples passed over to the victor. When 
the combat is fieree between two lordly 
stags, the hinds stand quietly by, watch- 
ing the issue of the contest, and if their 
former lord and master, once followed 
and respected, is worsted, they all with- 
out hesitation pass over to the conqueror, 
and henceforth follow him. Abelard’s 
school became acknowledged as pre-emi- 
nent; and, as if to give his triumph 
greater emphasis, the professor to whom 
William de Champeaux had resigned his 
chair, was either so intimidated by Abe- 
lard’s audacity, or so subjugated by his 
ability, that he offered his chair to Abe- 
lard, and ranged himself among the dis- 
ciples. 


“ Abelard was not content even with 
this victory. Although undisputed mas- 
ter in Dialectics, he could not hear of 
any other teacher without envy. A cer- 
tain Anselm taught Theology at Laon 
with immense success; and this was 
enough to trouble Abelard’s repose; ac- 
cordingly to Laon he went, ridiculed An- 
selm’s style, laughed at the puerile admi- 
ration of the scholars, and offered to sur- 
pass the master in the explanation of 
Scripture. The scholars first laughed, 
then listened, and admired. Abelard de- 
parted, having excited anarchy in the 
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school, and anguish in the heart of the 
old man. 


* * * * * x * 


“Tt was at this period that the charms 
and helpless position of Heloise attracted 
his vanity and selfishness. He resolved 
to seduce her; resolved it, as he con- 
fesses, after mature deliberation. He 
thought she would be an easy victim; 
and he who had lived in abhorrence of 
libertinage—scortorum immunditiam sem- 
per abhorrebam—felt that he had now at- 
tained such a position that he might in- 
dulge himself with impunity. We are 
not here attributing hypothetic scoun- 
drelism to Abelard; we are but repeat- 
ing his own statements. ‘I thought, 
too,’ he adds, ‘that I should the more 
easily gain the girl’s consent, knowing 
as I did to how great a degree she both 
possessed learning and loved it.’ He tells 
us how he ‘sought an opportunity of 
bringing her into familiar and daily in- 
tercourse with me, and so drawing her 
the more easily to consent to my wishes. 
With this view I made a proposal to her 
uncle, through certain of his friends, 
that he should receive me as an inmate 
of his house, which was very near to my 
school, on whatever terms of remuneration 
he chose; alleging as my reason that I 
found the care of «a household an impedi- 
ment to study, and its expense too bur- 
densome.’ The uncle, Fulbert, was 
prompted by avarice, and the prospect of 
gaining instruction for his niece, to con- 
sent. He committed her entirely to Abe- 
lard’s charge, ‘in order that whenever I 
should be at leisure from the school, 
whether by day or by night, I might 
take the trouble of instructing her; and 
should I find her negligent, use forcible 
compulsion, Hereupon I wondered at 
the man’s excessive simplicity, with no 
less amazement than if I had beheld 
him intrust a lamb to the care of a farm 
ishing wolf; for in thus placing the girl 
in my hands for me not only to teach, 
but to use forcible coercion, what did he 
do but give full liberty to my desires, 
and offer the voportunity, even had it not 
been sought, seeing that, should entice- 
ment fail, I might use threats and stripes 
in order to subdue her.’ 

‘The crude brutality of this confession 
would induce us to suppose it was a spe- 
cimen of that strange illusion which often 
makes reflective and analytic minds be- 
lieve that their enthusiasms and passions 
were calculations, had we not sufficient 
evidence, throughout Abelard’s life, of his 
intense selfishness and voracious vanity. 
Whatever the motive, the incident is cu- 
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rious ; history has no other such example 
of passionate devotion filling the mind of 
a woman for a dialectician. It was dia- 
lectics he taught her ; since he could teach 
her nothing else. She was a much better 
scholar than he; in many respects better 
read. She was perfect mistress of Latin, 
and knew enough Greek and Hebrew to 
form the basis of her future proficiency. 
He knew nothing of Greek or Hebrew, 
although all his “biographies, except } M. 
Remusat, assume that he knew them both; 
M, Michelet, even asserting that he was 
the only man who did then know them. 
In the study of arid dialectics, then, must 
we imagine Abelard and Heloise thrown 
together ; and, in the daily communion 
of their minds, passion ripened, steeped 
in that vague, dream-like, but intense de- 
light, produced by the contact of great 
intelligences; and thus, as the Spanish 
translator of her letters says, ‘ buscando 
siempre con pretexto del estudio los par- 
ages mas retirados’—they sought in the 
still air and countenance of delightful 
studies a solitude more exquisite than 
any society. ‘The books were open be- 
fore us,’ says Abelard, ‘but we talked 
more of love than philosophy, and kisses 
were more frequent than sentences.’ 


“In spite of the prudential necessity for 
keeping this intrigue secret, Abelard’s 
truly French vanity overcame his pru- 
dence. He had written love-songs to He- 
loise ; and with the egotism of a bad poet 
and indelicate lover, he was anxious for 
these songs to be read by other eyes be- 
sides those for whom they were composed ; 
anxious that other men should know his 
conquest. His songs were soon bandied 
about the streets. All Paris was in the 
secret of his intrigue. That which a del- 
icate lover, out of delicacy, and a sensible 
lover, out ‘of prudence, would have hid- 
den from the world, this coxcomb suffered 
to be profaned by being bawled from idle 
and indifferent mouths. 

“‘ At length even Fulbert became aware 
of what was passing under his roof. A 
separation took place ; but the lovers con- 
tinued to meet in secret. Heloise soon 
found herself pregnant, and Abelard ar- 
ranged for her an escape to Brittany, 
where she resided with his sister, and 
gave birth toason. When Fulbert heard 
of ler flight, he was frantic with rage. 
Abelard came cringing to him, imploring 
pardon, recalling to him how the greatest 
men had been cast down by women, accu- 
sed himself of treachery, and offered. the 
reparation of marriage provided it were 
kept secret ; because his marriage, if made 
known, would be an obstacle to his rising 
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in the Church, and the mitre already 
glimmered before his ambitious eyes, 

Fulbert consented. But Heloise, with 
womanly self-abnegation, would not con- 
sent. She would not rob the world of its 
greatest luminary. ‘I should hate this 
marriage,’ she exclaimed, ‘ because it 
would be an opprobrium and a calamity.’ 
She recalled to Abelard various passages 
in Scripture and ancient writers, in which 
wives are accursed, pointing out to him 
how impossible it would be for him to 
consecrate himself to philosophy unless 
he were free ; how pot he study amid 
the noise of children and domestic trou- 
bles of a household? how much more 
honorable it would be for her to sacrifice 
herself to him! She would be his concu- 
bine. The more she humiliated herself 
for him, the greater would be her claims 
upon his love; and thus she would be no 
obstacle to his advancement, no impedi- 
ment to the free development of his ge- 
nius. 

““*T call God to witness,’ she wrote 
many years afterwards, ‘that if Augustus, 
the emperor of the world, had deemed 
me worthy of his hand, and would have 
given me the universe for a throne, the 
name of your concubine would have been 
more glorious to me than that of his em- 
press: carius mihi et dignius videretur lua 
dict meretriz quam illius imperatrix,’ 

* * * x x % % 


“ Inshame and anguish Abelard sought 
the refuge of a cloister. He became a 
monk. But the intense selfishness of the 
man would not permit him to renounce 
the world without also forcing Heloise to 
renounce it. Obedient to his commands, 
she took the veil; thus once again sacrifi- 
cing herself to him whom she had accept- 
ed as a husband with unselfish regret, and 
whom she abandoned in trembling, to de- 
vote herself henceforth without hope, 
without faith, without love, to her divine 
husband. 

“The gates of the convent closed for- 
ever on that noble woman whose story con- 
tinues one of pure heroism to the last; 
but we cannot pause to narrate it here. 
With her disappearance, the great inter- 
est in Abelard disappears; we shall not 
therefore detail the various episodes of 
his subsequent career, taken up for the 
most part with quarrels—first with the 
monks, whose dissoluteness he reproved, 
next with theologians, whose hatred he 
roused by the ‘ heresy’ of reasoning. He 
was condemned publicly to retract; he 
was persecuted as a heretic; he had ven- 
tured to introduce Rationalism,——or the 
explanation of the dogmas of Faith by 
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Reason,—and he suffered, as men always 
suffer for novelties of doctrine. He found- 
ed the convent of Paraclete, of which 
Heloise was the first abbess, and on the 
2ist of April, 1142, he expired, aged 
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sixty-three. ‘Il vécut dans l’angoisse et 
mourut dans l’humiliation,’ says M. de 
Rémusat, ‘ mais il eut de la gloire et il 
fut aimé.’” 





THE SYRENS. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Hither, oh, hither! 


Wanderer on the lonely ocean, 


Weary of its wild commotion, 


Hither flee ; 


Here are rest and peace for thee! 


Ere the day grow dim, and the night grow dark, 


Ah, hither speed your Jonely barque ; 
Hither—Hither ! 


No storms disturb our happy isle, 


No tempests wreck our peaceful shore, 


All in calm repose doth smile, 


All is joy forevermore— 


Evermore ! 


Hark! the waves on the echoing shore 


Murmur, as they softly pour, 


“ Evermore—Evermore !— 


Peace and rest forevermore !” 


Hither—hither ! 


Wherefore toil on the stormy main— 


Wherefore trust to the treacherous sea? i 


Spare your labor. spare vour pain 
; d , 


Come and rest ye e’en as we ; 


All things rest, and why not ye? 


All from life hath gladness won, 


Why should care de thine alone ? 


Lo! see ye not how the playful waves 


Come dancing up from the joyous sea, 


Chasing each in their careless glee, 


Laughingly—laughingly ? 


And the haleyon swings with unruffled breast 


Up and down on the billows’ crest, 


That come and go 


To and fro 


Softly, dreamily and slow, 


Murmuring in tuneful measure 


Quiet tones of drowsy pleasure, 
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Till the happy things that glide 
Underneath the emerald tide, 
Linger, and with leaden eye 
Glance them upward silently— 

Silently ; 
Swaying, as they idly lie, 

To and fro, 

Soft and slow, 
To the sea’s wild melody. 


Hither—hither! 
Would ye revel in beauty’s light— 

Come where beauty forever smiles ; 
Would ye feast upon life’s delight 

Haste, oh haste to our happy isles. 

Here amid wreaths of fragrant flowers 
Deep in the cooling shade we lie; 
Here we rest while the rosy hours 
Float in their languid beauty by,— 
Over us float as we dreaming lie 
Lazily—lazily ! 
And we reach where the purple clusters swell 

Rich and rare as the ripening sun, 

And we daintily pluck them, one by one, 

And press their juice in a pearly shell ; 
And our love-lit eyes more brightly shine 
As we bathe our lips in the ruby wine ; 
While over our shoulders white and bare, 
O’er blushing cheek and forehead fair, 
Falleth a wealth of golden hair, 

Waving down, low adown, 

Wreathed about with a myrtle crown. 
And the Spirit of Life, as the wine we sip 
Flushes in heart, and cheek, and lip, 
Warming and thrilling us through and through, 
And the love and the beauty are all for you— 

All for you! 


Hither—hither! 
Spread your sails to the wooing wind, 
Speed your barque to our happy shore, 
Where love and joy in a circle bind 
The rosy hours forever— 
Evermore ! 
Hark! the waves on the echoing shore 
Murmur still as they softly pour 
“ Evermore—evermore— 


Love and joy forevermore !" 


Richmond. 
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BUDHISM—ITS ORIGIN, TENETS, AND TENDENCIES. 


BY A TRAVELLER, 


(Concluded from page 389.) 


Gandamah’s studious habits and inti- 
mate association with the wily Brahmins 
who conducted his education, led him to 
a careful study of the religious creed of 
his country, which terminated in a most 
unqualified detestation of the doctrines 
and practices of the Brahmins, the cor- 
dial belief that in a gloomy asceticism 
was to be found the sovereign panacea for 
all the evils of this life, and in the resolve 
to found a new religion or wholly reorga- 
nise the old one. 

In this, his main object was to reform 
the abuses of the priesthood, and to se- 
cure a higher degree of moral purity and 
uprightness among its devotees. Embel- 
lishments were added merely to secure 
popular favor, as the setting to the dia- 
mond, not to add lustre, but to display that 
which already exists. There is no reason 
to believe that he claimed divine honors, 
or that he arrogated to himself any higher 
authority than that of a religious teacher. 
But as with other creeds in later times, 
there were readily found among his fol- 
lowers those who carried his peculiar te- 
nets much farther than their founder, and 
who not only lauded his noble deeds of 
charity during his lifetime, but who very 
soon after his death, exalted him to a 
’ place among their deities, and worshipped 
him as such. This was especially true of 
the country where he lived and of those 
that he visited as a religious teacher. 

There were found in him a purity of 
life, sanctity of character, and simple in- 
tegrity of purpose, that readily commend- 
ed themselves to those who came under 
his influence, and which can scarcely be 
accounted for in one wholly destitute of 
vital piety. That these traits existed, 
however, we can have not the shadow of 
a doubt even at this remote period, for his 
many virtues have embalmed his memory 
in the hearts of his countrymen and fol- 
lowers, and to this day they tell us of one 
and another act of his patient endurance 
of contradiction and persecution, of no- 
ble, true-hearted unselfishness, and whole- 
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souled devotion to the good of his coun- 
try, that moisten the eye of narrator and 
listener with the tear of sympathy, and 
make glad the hearts of both, as they love 
to remember that low sunken as is man 
in ignorance and sin, there is yet a rem- 
nant who in heart have not bowed to the 
Image of Baal. 

These cases form alas! the exception not 
the general rule, found perhaps not one 
in a century, yet where they do exist may 
we not hope that they spring more direct- 
ly from motives of love and reverence to 
the Supreme Being, than we, with our 
preconceived prejudices on the subject, 
think reconcilable with an entire absence 
of correct knowledge concerning the great 
truths of salvation? May not such be in- 
cluded with those of whom an inspired 
Apostle wrote, “‘ for where no Jaw is, there 
is no transgression,” (Rom. iv., 12,) and 
may they not be saved at last (as are in- 
fants and idiots) through the benefits of 
Christ’s atonement, without the exercise 
of faith in their own persons, inasmuch 
as the exercise of this faith is impossible 
on the part of those who have never 
heard of Christ or the way of salvation 
through him? May it not be that it is 
thus that “a great multitude that no man 
can number of all nations, and kindred, 
and people, and tongues,” shall stand at 
last “‘ before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and with palms in their hands,” 
since whole tribes have become extinct al- 
ready, to whom so far as can now be as- 
certained, the gospel was never declared, 
nor its offers of pardon and salvation ever 
for a single time proclaimed ? 

But again we repeat, these cases of 
moral excellence among the heathen are 
exceedingly rare, and the “great multi- 
tude” that the revelator John saw in his 
Apocalyptic vision, must have been mainly 
made up of the little ones of those nations 
who passed away from earth in their 
budding infancy of brightness and puri- 
ty, ere sin had left one blur of deformity 
on their spotless souls, or one dark storm- 
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cloud of sorrow had cast its shadow over 
their bright horizon of perfect innocence 
and purity. As the general rule, we find 
all heathen nations not less immersed in 
sin than in ignorance, whilst vice, impu- 
rity, and corruption, in their most re- 
volting and debasing forms, lift their de- 
formed heads and stalk abroad in shame- 
less pride, wherever the true God is not 
known and his authority is unrecognized. 
The traveller finds, everywheze, in those 
“dark places of the earth,” that they 
are ‘‘full of the habitations of cruelty,” 
and sadly enough are the words of the 
prophet exemplified, “they that make 
them (idols) are like unto them, so is 
every one that trusteth in them.” 

Gandamah lived to the advanced age 
of eighty years, and died universally re- 
gretted, not only by his own immediate 
circle of personal friends and connexions, 
but by his countrymen generally, and by 
all those to whom his character for wis- 
dom and piety had become known, and 
among whom his peculiar doctrines had 
been propagated ; whilst to this day his 
name is regarded by his followers as the 
very synonym of all that is noble and ex- 
cellent, 

To this Gandamah, temples costly and 
magnificent are erected in every Budhist 
country, his worship being established 
by law, and maintained at an almost in- 
credible cost. In the city of Bangkok 
alone, there are a hundred spacious tem- 
ples, and twenty thousand priests, sup- 
ported at the annual expense of two or 
three millions of doilars,—besides pri- 
vate contributions of which no estimate 
can be had. Each of these temples con- 
sists of one large building surrounded by 
several of smaller size, all filled with 
images of Gandamah, and devoted ex- 
clusively to religious worship—a group of 
houses for the accommodation of the 
priests—several Pagodahs, designed only 
for ornament,—and usually one or more 
gayais (large open sheds) erected for the 
comfort of wayside travellers, and as 
common places of resort for the priests 
and their disciples during the sultry hours 
of the evening. Some temples contain 
several thousand idols, others not more 


_ than two or three hundred; and in point 
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of size there is even greater diversity 
than in regard to numbers, the largest 
being often two hundred feet in height, 
and the smallest not more than one inch. 
They are composed, variously, of gold, 
silver, brass, ivory, wood, brick, clay, 
stic-lac, and others simply hewn out in 
the roughest possible manner, though 
in all the features are identical—the same 
high cheek-bones, square forehead, broad 
mouth, ears reaching to the shoulders and 
hands to the knees, and the head always 
surmounted by a cupola or crown, are 
perfectly stereotyped in each. In some 
of the representations, the idol is seated 
cross-legged upon a sort of pedestal, 
whilst in others he is seen in a reclining 
posture as indicative of the repose he is 
now enjoying in Nigban; but in none is 
he ever representsd standing,—this fa- 
tiguing posture being always quite op- 
posed to the oriental idea of perfect en- 
joyment. 

The ceilings of many of the temples 
are gorgeously inlaid-in fantastic figures 
of mother-of-pearl, and the floors in mo- 
saics of silver, ebony, and sandal wood, 
whilst the walls are covered with historical 
paintings representing either the exploits 
of their heroes and gods, or some of the 
leading tenets of the Budhistic faith. 

One of these temples, rejoicing in. the 
brilliant cognomen of “ Wat Cham 
Taung,” (the golden,) I remember as 
specially gorgeous in its internal struc- 
ture, whilst the arrangement of the 
grounds was tasteful and elegant beyond 
description, The broad walk that led from 
the wharf to the principal building was 
lined oneither side by beautiful Japonicas, 
Tube-roses, and Cape Jessamines, all in 
the full pride of blushing maturity; 
while towering far above in stately gran- 
deur waved the graceful branches of the 
Magnolia Grandiflora, bending beneath 
their wealth of ambrosial treasures, and 
shedding their choice perfume over the 
fair and fertile valley that might have 
served as the emblem of man’s first 
abode ere sin entered the garden, or 
briars sprang up amid the flowers and 
fruits of Paradise. 

Leaving behind us these rich floral 
treasures, which had well-nigh rendered 
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us, for the time at least, wholly oblivious 
of the injunctions of the tenth section of 
the Decalogue, we entered a court, meas- 
uring probably some two hundred square 
feet. Around the four sides of this court 
was a gallery, containing images of Gan- 
damah placed on tall gilt pedestals, be- 
fore each of which knelt on the pavé two 
worshippers,—artificial images of men 
of the full life-size, but so very true to 
nature, that on first entering the court 
you were completely awed at the solemn 
sight of so many rapt worshippers, and 
you almost instinctively held your breath, 
fearing to interrupt their silent devotions. 

Both the idols and the bowed devotees 
were richly gilt, and adorned with the 
sacred yellow robes of the priestly office. 
Yellow is supposed to be the favourite 
colour of the gods, and hence it is al- 
ways worn by the clergy. The bowed 
devotees were designed to represent Budh- 
ist priests in the act of performing their 
devotions, and were placed here in order 
to inspire beholders with reverence for 
the deity here embodied. Passing from 
the court, we entered a spacious apart- 
ment which forms the main body of the 
building, and here in the centre was an 
image of Gandamah in a recumbent at- 
titude, about seventy feet long, gilt, and 
superbly ornamented. Smaller ones oc- 
cupied every niche and corner ; massive 
chandeliers hung from the lofty ceilings, 
and rare and magnificent ornaments, 
statues of gods and heroes, medallions 
and bijouterie curious and fanciful, (at 
least to our western eyes,) lay scattered 
around in such delectable confusion as 
quite to set at naught every distinction 
of time, place and nationality. Bedaz- 
zled by the gorgeous splendour, we turned 
us sadly away, little wondering that a 
religious system which so completely min- 
isters to all the peculiar tastes and fan- 
cies of an Eastern nation, should hold them 
so firmly riveted in its golden chains. 

In speaking of Budhism among the 
Chinese, Dr. Morrison has said: “It is 
denied by the learned, laughed at by the 
profligate, yet followed by all.” Cer- 
tain it is, that the /ast proposition is true 
whether the others are or not, and one 
who has not been in its midst, can form 
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no conception of the boundless influence 
of Budhism over the minds of all the 
nations of Southern Asia. Even those 
who little regard it in life, will send for 
a Budhist priest when near death, and 
often leave immense legacies to the tem- 
ples in order to purchase merit, which 
they are taught to regard as the very 
ground-work of future bliss. 

Fortunate, it is, that this wide-spread 
superstition should possess so many re- 
deeming traits, and that it should be so 
entirely free from some of the most ob- 
jectionable peculiarities of other forms of 
idolatrous worship. All obscene rites 
are strictly forbidden, all licentious songs 
are discountenanced, and no bloody sac- 
rifices are permitted,—whilst their sacred 
laws constantly enjoin humility, purity 
of life, charity, and in fact every social 
virtue laid down in our own moral code. 
Sadly enough we do not often find the 
exemplification of this in real life, yet it 
is something surely that these things are 
held up as duties, and some little effort 
made to obey them. 

The temples are open at all hours of 
the day, but, unless on some extra occa- 
sion, they are closed at sunset. Devotees 
resort to them just wheneyer they find it 
most convenient to do so, any time be- 
tween early dawn and the close of the 
day, bringing with them such offerings 
as they wish to present. These they si- 
lently deposit on the altar in front of the 
principal idol, and then prostrating them- 
selves three or four times in token of ad- 
oration, they audibly repeat some forms 
of prayer, or rather extracts from their 
sacred books, which are generally simple 
resolutions for the future, as “I will not 
steal, I will not commit adultery, I will 
net take animal life,” &c., or else merely 
laudations of Gandamah’s character and 
deeds. This concluded, they depart as 
they came, without waiting for other 
worshippers to finish their devotions, or 
perhaps even seeing a priest, There is 
no collective worship, no attempted union 
of prayers or offerings, no public service 
of any sort; but the simple worship of 
each individual for himself, in which his 
dearest friend or even the members of 
his family have no community of inter- 
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est, though there may be thousands kneel- 
ing around him, engaged in precisely the 
same act. Nor do the devotions of one 
seem to disturb the other, though all 
speak audibly, and each may be engaged 
in reciting an entirely different portion 
of the Bedagat from those that occupy 
the attention of his fellows. 

On high days, festivals, marriage and 
funeral celebrations, &c., the priests read 
and expound publicly portions of the sa- 
cred books containing the laws and regu- 
lations of the Budhist faith, or it may be 


the wondrous exploits of its founder. 


This is not however considered by any 
means so solemn or sacred a rite as the 
making of prayers and offerings by indi- 
vidual worshippers, nor is it considered 
at all indecorous for persons to come and 
go while the priest is reading, or to ask 
aloud any question that may occur to 
him, concerning what is beingread. The 
priest always pauses in his discourse to 
answer, that is when he is able to do so 
satisfactorily; but if the question should 
happen to be too hard for him, he reads 
on without appearing to notice the query 
or its troublesome propounder. 

The new and full moons are the “ great 
sacred days” of the Budhists, as they 
themselves call them, and the intervening 
quarters are the “‘lesser” ones. At the 
return of each “ great Sabbath,” every 
priest is required to shave off freshly his 
hair and eye-brows, and every layman, 
(man, woman, or child) to present an of- 
fering proportionate to his ability. None 
is considered exempt from this demand, 
whatever may be his age, rank, or posi- 
tion, for even the infant may hold in its 
tiny hand a banana or a wild flower, and 
the poorest may spare a little handful of 
rice, a cigar, or a quid of betel-nut, se- 
rie, and chunam. 

There is not a child who does not assist 
in the support of this costly idolatry, nor 
@ parent who does not early and constant- 
ly enforce its claims upon his children, 
Even infants too young to speak or make 
their own offerings, are taken to the tem- 
ples by their parents, and the offering be- 
ing placed reverently between their little 
dimpled hands, they are guided to the 
altar, and their infant heads bowed in 
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humblest adoration of the Idol, whose 
very name their lisping tongues have not 
yet learned to utter. 

Thus it is that the ranks of idolatry 
exhibit no failure, and as the parent sinks 
into the grave, his place is more than 
filled by the children so faithfully instruce- 
ted, so consistently reared. What a re- 
proof to Christians and Christian parents, 
to those who bear the Saviour’s name, 
and yet dishonor, perhaps deny him be- 
fore their families and the world. If in- 
deed it be true that idolatry consists in 
the bestowment of the heart’s best affec- 
tions upon some other than the legitimate 
object of such devotion, how many— 
alas! how many, in this Christian land, 
must plead guilty to the charge ! 

Of the first three Budhs, no writings 
are now extant, nor yet even traditions of 
any of theirsayings. All record of them 
has passed into oblivion, if indeed any 
ever existed. 

All the sacred books now known to the 
Budhists, are supposed by them, to owe 
their origin to Gandamah, though not ac- 
tually written till upwards of four hun- 
dred years after his death. His sayings 
were carefully handed down by tradition 
for several centuries, and were first redu- 
ced to writing by priests, in the island of 
Ceylon (one of the head quarters of Bud- 
hism) soon after the commencement of 
the Christian era. 

These bocks comprise many volumes, 
but are so arranged and divided, that any 
one may be understood, without the pre- 
ceding volumes having been perused. 
This is fortunate, for perfect copies, or 
rather complete sets are very rare, and 
difficult to be procured, except in the 
libraries belonging to the larger and more 
important temples of the metropolis. 
Copies can be obtained by employing a 
copyist to transcribe from a borrowed set, 
but for whatever reason, whether by ac- 
cident or design on the part of the writer, 
his careless inadvertence or his desire of 
exhibiting his inventive genius, or whe- 
ther from all these causes combined, it 
certainly comes to pass that the transcript 
often differs very widely from the origin- 
al, and hence the great diversity in the 
reports given by foreigners, concerning 
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the doctrines and tenets of Budhism, each 
writer following the text of the copy that 
has fallen into his hands, But after all, 
these discrepancies exist merely on minor 
points, and do not materially affect the 
leading principles of Budhism, which in 
all the copies in common use, are the 
same. 

Budhists locate their heavens, seven in 
number, around the sides of the great 
mountain, Pra-su-m4-ru-rat, which, as 
they suppose, constitutes the centre of the 
universe. The beings occupying these 
regions, rise successively higher and high- 
er in the social scale, and when the top- 
most one has been attained, the fortunate 
aspirant may hope (provided always that 
Sate will allow him to accumulate a suffi- 
cient degree of merit,) that Nigban is not 
far off. This Nigban, it has been before 
stated, is the very highest possible point 
of happiness, a consummation of bliss 
most devoutly hoped for by all, but alas! 
by few obtained—so says the Bali, and of 
course we must duly accord it all the 
statements based on such authority, whe- 
ther they accord with reason and experi- 
ence or not. 

In the first and second heavens body 
and soul, or mind and matter are united 
as in ourselves—in the third, fourth and 
fifth, the body exists without any admix- 
ture of mind, but perfect in its condition 
and proportions, resplendently glorious 
in its appearance, and susceptible of the 
most exquisite enjoyment—while in the 
sixth and seventh layers or strata of this 
great mountain, the mind or soul is whol- 
ly unfettered by the physical system, and 
roams free as air wherever it lists through- 
out the universe. 

Their hells are located within the base of 
Mt. Pra-su-ma-ru-rat. Of these there are 
eight major and sixteen minor ones, the 
degrees of punishment becoming more 
aggravated as the unfortunate criminal 
sinks lower and lower. 

The instruments of torture consist of 
fierce dogs, ever-gnawing vultures, deadly 
serpents, voracious reptiles, worms that 
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feed on the vitals perpetually, yet never 
wholly consume them, self-acting imple- 
ments of torture, by which the tongue 
and entrails are torn out, the hands and 
feet sawed or burnt off, and the wretched 
culprit decapitated, and then these por- 
tions of the body constantly renewed that 
the same terrible process of abscission 
may be repeated again and again. But 
the torments regarded as most insupport- 
able of all, are the extremes of heat and 
cold, whereby the victim is tortured per- 
petually, writhing and groaning and ut- 
tering the most terrible yells of anguish 
that can be conceived of by mortal man. 

The duration of these rewards and pun- 
ishments is varied, and proportioned al- 
ways by the degrees of merit and de- 
merit which his fate allows the individu- 
al to accumulate. 

No being that has ever lived, not even 
the gods themselves, have been able to 
escape altogether from these terrible 
hells; and there are few, perhaps none, 
who do not at some period or other, gain 
admission to one or more of the heavens. 
Thus is inculcated the favorite theory of 
Budhists, that the evil are not wholly 
evil, nor the good ever uncontaminated 
by impurity until Nigban is gained. 
Then the happy possessor ceases to sin 
und to suffer, to know, to feel, to think, 
and to desire, his perfectness consisting 
entirely in his perfect inanition. 

The ratio in the scale of crime and 
punishment is somewhat as follows: “ to 
deny or speak disrespectfully of the sa- 
cred books or any of the sayings of Budhs, 
is a crime of the highest possible magni- 
tude, and is punished with a million of 
A-sing-kai* in the hottest fire of the low- 
est hell—-to kill a priest or one’s own pa- 
rent isa sin of the second degree, and 
consigns the murderer, for the period of 
the existence of one entire system of 
worlds, to the sufferings caused by the 
extremes of heat and cold successively— 
to pollute or trample on a priest’s gar- 
ment, a sacred book, or anything connec- 
ted with a temple or its worship, is a 








* A-sdng-kai is a number designated by a unit and one hundred and forty ciphers! 
We have neither in our own language, nor the Latin, any name for such a number, nor 


terms for numerating so high—hence the transfer of the Siamese term.—Author. 
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crime of the third magnitude—killing 
men or animals of the fourth—lying, 
cheating, gambling, drinking ardent spi- 
rits, insulting the aged or deformed, and 
some others, are sins of the fifth class,” 
and so on, each having its particular pen- 
alty settled, so that the offender may pret- 
ty accurately calculate what his punish- 
ment is to be, though he never knows in 
what form or body he is to exist in the 
next state. 

All their hells are regarded as proba- 
tionary and purgatorial, so that in any of 
them merit may be obtained by good 
deeds, and sin atoned for by suffering. 
So likewise of their heavens, merit may 
be lost or gained, and the candidate rise 
higher or sink lower, by the results of 
his own conduct, till he reaches Nigban, 
but once safely lodged in that delectable 
land of dreamless unconsciousness, he 
knows no farther waking. The only ex- 
ception to this, recorded in their sacred 
books, is the case of Gandamah and his 
five hundred associates, when for the 
third time he became incarnate as a man, 
and then it was with his own voluntary 
consent. 

The five principal tenets of Budhism 
are: Ist. The eternal existence of both 
mind and matter, though both are con- 
stantly changing form; 2nd. Transmi- 
gration, or the passage of the soul through 
an almost endless succession of exist- 
ences; 3rd. Nigban, which has been al- 
tready explained; 4th. The obtaining of 
merit and demerit; and 5th. The possi- 
bility of attaining deified existence. 

They do not, like the Brahmins, be- 
lieve in the principle of absorption into 
the Deity, but contend for the perfectly 
distinct and independent existence of 
each soul in that grade to which Fate and 
merit may have assigned it. Neither do 
they acknowledge the eternity of One 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe, but rather 
of a succession of deities, each of whom 
reigns for a given period, and then a long 
interregnum occurs, when they are king- 
less, though the last Budh always con- 
tinues to be worshipped till a new one be- 
comes incarnate. 

They believe in a blind, immutable 
Fate, that decrees and urges men on to 
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good or evil deeds and their attendant 
consequences, and that it is impossible to 
escape the decrees of this Fate. 

Acts of demerit are divided into three 
classes, i. ¢., those of the body, (external 
acts,) as stealing, killing, &c.; those of 
the tongue, as lying, abusive or profane 
words, quarrelling, and such like; and 
those of the mind, as anger, pride, &e. 

So of meritorious acts, among which 
they reckon in the first class, liberality 
in bestowing alms, endowing temples, 
and building idols, obedience to parents, 
&c.; 2ndly, Prayers, kindly words, and 
other good acts of the tongue; and 
3rdly, Patience, gentleness, and humility. 
To the cultivation of the last special in- 
ducements are held out, and most urgent 
exhortations are given for its constant ex- 
ercise. The wearing of expensive orna- 
ments, excessive use of perfumery, ex- 
travagance in dress, and a lofty bearing 
towards inferiors, are all strictly forbid- 
den, and yet all are indulged in to a 
most exorbitant extent, 

Religious observances are likewise ar- 
ranged in three classes, viz: Giving alms 
to priests, reading the sacred books, and 
reciting prayers or sacred distichs, the 
last decidedly the most meritorious in the 
scale. For each individual a certain num- 
ber of daily prayers is prescribed, and 
whenever one or more over and above the 
specified number is said, it is so much set 
down on the credit side of the account, 
and when there is a deficit in the re- 
quired number it is placed to the debit. 
Thus, if a table is kept, as is usual with 
most devout Budhists, one may always 
understand exactly how his account 
stands for eternity, and consequently 
whether his next existence is likely to 
prove one of happiness or misery. 

But the one great meritorious act that 
stands on the very topmost step of the 
ladder of good deeds, is the building of 
an idol, and next to that comes the erec- 
tion of a temple. One or the other, or 
both of these, every wealthy and dis- 
tinguished individual aims to accomplish 
sometime during his life; but as com- 
paratively little merit is gained by re- 
pairing one previously built, they are 
seldom interfered with after their erection 
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is completed, so that the work of decay 
often begins before the topmost stone is 
laid in some stately edifice, whilst each 
man prefers erecting for himself to keep- 
ing in repair that which grew up under 
the fostering hand of his parent. The 
results of this system strike every travel- 
ler in a Budhist country with surprise 
at the vast number of new temples in an 
unfinished state, and tottering, dilapi- 
dated old ones that are falling into ruin 
merely for the want of a little repair. 


To “get merit” is the one grand de- 
sire of the Budhist, and the thought of 
being kind or charitable, or of doing any 
good act from regard to the well-being of 
others, is an idea that never crosses the 
mind of the disciple of Gandamah for a 
moment. With him it is selfishness— 
pure, unadulterated selfishness, without 
admixture; and this it is, perhaps, even 
more than any other trait, that mars all 
the beauty of a picture that at first glance 
struck us with admiration, and stamps a 
religion so utterly, grovellingly selfish, 
even in its charities, with the foot-prints 
not of Deity, but of Devils and their 
most worthy tools, a vicious, crafty, and 
designing priesthood. 


Asceticism is another striking feature 
of Budhism. Every priest is bound over 
to celibacy, abstinence from public amuse- 
ments, and frequent fastings, as long as 
he remains in office; but he may forsake 
the clerical ranks and return to his former 
position whenever he pleases, except 
after he enters the priesthood for the 
third time, and then he must continue in 
it for life. These priests are all required 
to reside at the temples in little cottages 
erected for the purpose, and with them 
reside neither females nor laymen. They 
are the principal teachers of the country, 
and some of them spend nearly all their 
time in the work of instruction; others 
are employed in writing off copies of their 
sacred books for sale; whilst others, less 
industrious, visit or walk about from 
place to place, collecting or detailing news, 
gossip, and scandal. 


The Budhist, as well as the Christian, 
has his Decalogue, or Tut-sd-sin, as he 
terms it. It reads as follows: 
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Ist. Thou shalt not kill any man or 
other animal. 

2nd. Thou shalt not steal. 

3rd. Thou shalt not lie. 

4th. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Sth. Thou shalt not drink any intoxi- 
cating beverage. 

6th. Thou shalt not look at or speak to 
a female, neither receive anything from 
her hand. 

7th. Thou shalt not sleep on any place 
more than a cubit high. 

8th. Thou shalt not eat between the 
hours of noon and midnight. 

9th. Thou shalt not touch any article 
of gold or silver. 

10th. Thou shalt not visit any place of 
public amusement, as gambling houses, 
theatres, circus, and such like. 

The first five of these commands are 
binding on all, and the last five only on 
the priesthood. The primary design of 
enforcing this severe ritual on the Budhist 
clergy was, doubtless, merely for the in- 
culcation of a spirit of humility, self-de- 
nial, and weanedness from the world; but 
as corruptions have crept in, the spirit 
has been lost and only the letter of the 
law retained—often not even that. 

For example, the object of the ninth 
command was to prevent the priests from 
engaging in any secular employment, as 
merchandise for instance, lest he should 
become so much engrossed in buying and 
selling and getting gain, as to neglect or 
lose his interest in religious duties, not 
literal’y to prohibit his taking the preci- 
ous metals in his hand. 

But here the life has gone out, and only 
the carcase remains. The priests all per- 
sistently refuse to drink tea or water out 
of acup of either gold or silver, whilst 
their very spoons must be elaborately cut 
out of the nautilus shell, even though 
such an one should cost double as much 
as one of silver, because, forsooth, their 
law forbids a priest to touch gold or sil- 
ver, and these arrogant, lofty-minded 
sons of the church would deem them- 
selves contaminated were they to conde- 
scend to one of baser material. Yet they 
will engage in any lucrative trade, stoop- 
ing to under-rate the wares of others and 
over-rate their own, hesitating not to take 
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advantage of the ignorancee or inexperi- 
ence of the dealer, in order to gain a 
bargain to themselves, as well as all the 
other petty meannesses of trade that the 
most consummate avarice, cunning, and 
duplicity can bring to bear for their own 
advantage, only taking precaution in 
handling gold or silver coin, to spread a 
corner of the yellow priestly robe over 
their hands, lest their sacred persons 
should become contaminated by the 
touch. 

So, in like manner, of the sixth com- 
mandment. Many of them, perhaps a 
large majority, hesitate not to hold illicit 
communion with females of the most 
abandoned character, if they may do so 
somewhat privately; but the very same 
priests would refuse in broad daylight, or 
on the public thoroughfares, to receive an 
alms from a poor woman who had per- 
haps trudged miles through the scorch- 
ing sun to bring it, unless she would lay 
it down and allow them to pick it up 
without receiving it directly from her 
hands. 

I remember once, during my residence 
at the capital of Siam, being called on by 
a priest who was sufficiently proud and 
arrogant in his manner for one to have 
supposed him Emperor of the world, had 
they judged by his own estimate of his 
importance in the social scale. Entering 
unannounced the little sanctum, where, 
surrounded by books and MSS., I was 
seated with my Siamese teacher and 
copyist, engaged in the translation of an 
oriental volume, he walked deliberately 
up to me, and leaning on the back of my 
chair, continued for some moments look- 
ing earnestly over my shoulder, evidently 
amused at the rapid, and to him utterly 
incomprehensible movements of my pen 
in a strange language. At length he 
spoke and asked what I was doing, what 
use I intended making of my translation, 
and how soon it would be finished, with 
several other equally pertinent questions. 

Having made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to draw him into a conversation 
about religion, or any other profitable 
topic, and annoyed at the familiar man- 
ner in which he persisted in leaning on 
my chair even after I had offered him 
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another on the opposite side of the table, 
and requested him to keep at a more re- 
spectful distance, as well as tired out with 
his useless and often disagreeable ques- 
tions, I at last determined to take my 
turn as a querist, and begged to know 
for what purpose he came, and why he 
had honoured me (a lady) so far as to call 
onme. His answer was that he came 
because he admired the foreign ladies, 
and liked to be amused by hearing them 
talk. Ireplied that my time was quite 
too valuable to be spent in merely enter- 
taining him, and farther that the eti- 
quette of my country forbade a stranger 
gentleman to call on a lady without a let- 
ter of introduction, unless business ren- 
dered such a step necessary. ‘“ Then,” an- 
swered he, quickly, “I have business, I 
came to get a book from you, that will 
tell me of the new religion. I wish to 
read aboiit it, and perhaps I may become 
a disciple.” A pile of religious tracts, 
in the Siamese language, lay near me on 
the table, and wishing to test his desire 
for the book, I went towards him as he 
stood near the open door and held one 
out, well-knowing that if he consented to 
receive it from my hand he must be some- 
what anxious for the present. He looked 
pleasantly at me as I drew near, but did 
not offer to take the book. Then, after a 
moment’s pause, he requested me to lay 
it on the floor, excusing himself by say- 
ing that the laws of the priesthood for- 
bade his receiving anything at the hands 
of afemale. I, however, declined laying 
the tract on the floor, because being a 
religious one, it would have seemed to 
his oriental prejudices to be an act evine- 
ing (tacitly at least) disrespect or irrever- 
ence toward the religion whose doctrines 
were therein set forth. He seemed dis- 
appointed, and urged in reply to my ob- 
jections, that he wanted the book very 
much, but that he dared not receive it 
from my hands for fear of expulsion from 
the ranks of the priesthood; though, as 
I reminded him, the very same law that 
forbade his taking anything at the hands 
of a female, prohibited, with equal co- 
gency, his entering the residence of one, 
looking at or speaking to her. Yet in 
defiance of this known law, he had yolun- 
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tarily entered my abode for mere amuse- 
ment, as he had in the first instance ad- 
mitted, had leaned familiarly on my chair 
as long as I would suffer it, and conversed 
with me till I was compelled by other en- 
gagements to excuse myself from farther 
interruption. His ready excuse for all 
this was: “Oh! that prohibition applies 
only to the women of the country, not to 
European ladies, whose intelligent con- 
versation is so very profitable to all who 
are permitted to enjoy its benefits.” A 
pretty fair specimen of oriental blarney, 
as well as of the consistency of Budhist 
priests. 

A similar illustration is found in the 
use made of the long-handled fans, that 
the priests are required always to carry 
and hold up to their faces in passing along 
the streets. The ostensible object of this 
is to prevent the sacred gaze from being 
defiled by resting upon the features of a 
female. The fan is constructed by hav- 
ing a long slip of palm leaf folded trans- 
versely and gathered up in the centre, 
leaving an aperture where the folds meet 
of about an inch and a half in diameter. 
Through this aperture the priest may look 
as he passes along the public thorough- 
fares, in order to avoid any dangerous 
obstruction that may happen to impede 
his progress. To the upper end of the 
handle there is affixed a sliding screen of 
board, and this the bearer is required to 
place closely over the opening whenever 
he comes anywhere within sight of a 
woman. 

These wily priests, being noted for 
their admiration of the fair sex, as well 
as proverbially good judges in the matter 
of feminine beauty, of course keep a good 
look out ahead in passing along the 
streets; and whenever they chance to 
meet an old or very ugly female, the 
screen slips in place as naturally as pos- 
sible, but if the passer-by should prove 
young and attractive in appearance, the 
screen is always stiff or otherwise out of 
order, and despite the most energetic ef- 
forts of the conscientiously devout priest, 
it cannot be made to yield till after the 
object of attraction has passed beyond 
seeing distance. 

The first command in the Decalogue 
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forbids the taking of any animal life, and 
the Budhists laud themselves on the im- 
mense superiority of a creed that regards 
all life as sacred, to ours that protects 
that only of the human being. 

We heard a priest once contending 
very loudly in favour of this peculiarity 
of his system, and saw him, when about 
to drink a glass of water, place carefully 
over the top of the tembler a corner of 
his sacred yellow robe to serve as a sieve 
or filterer, for fear of committing sin by 
swallowing the invisible animalcule that 
the water contained. Half an hour later 
we saw him killing, without remorse, the 
swarms of voracious musquitoes that 
were buzzing about his ears, and heard 
him passionately exclaim against the in- 
sufferable annoyance. We provokingly 
inquired what had become of his scrupu- 
lous regard of animal life, and whether 
he was not afraid of the great sin of kill- 
ing musquitoes. ‘Oh! no,” said the self- 
complacent priest, “I do not kill them, I 
only slap them pretty heavily with my 
open palm, (suiting the action to the 
word,) and they die of their own accord.” 
Rather a remarkable exercise of musqui- 
torial volition, we should say ! 

But we forbear to multiply examples, 
so sadly painful to every reflecting mind; 
for though such absurdity must cause an 
involuntary smile for the passing moment, 
we cannot seriously contemplate such 
blinded folly, such wilful ignorance, with- 
out emotions of pity and regret for those 
who thus lull conscience and rush madly 
on to inevitable destruction. 

Enough has been said to show that 
Budhism is an empty, hollow system, 
putrid to the very core—a whited sepul- 
chre, fair and attractive enough without, 
but inwardly “full of dead men’s bones 
and all uncleanness;”’ and that the 
lives of even its strictest devotees are in- 
consistent with their own moral sense of 
right, as well as false and hypocritical in 
their pretensions to superior sanctity. By 
such a system, all the worst feelings of 
man’s nature, pride, selfishness, and arro- 
gance, must inevitably be engendered 
even while strictly forbidden by the letter 
of the law, and every noble and good im- 
pulse nipped in the very bud. Such are 
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the tendencies of idolatry, even in its 
least objectionable form, and such must 
ever be the result of setting up in the 
heart of man any other than the One 
legitimate object of devotion. 

The founder of this system was, as we 
have seen, in many respects a good man, 
perhaps even a@ sincere inquirer after 
truth, and discerning amid the mists of 
error and superstition that overshadowed 
his age and nation, probably something 
of the Divine character and requirements. 
The laws he enacted were wise and good, 
and his example, public and private, in 
many respects worthy of imitation. Yet 
all this we find insufficient to produce 
such results as Gandamah had hoped, 
and before half a century after his death 
had elapsed, we see his disciples setting 
aside or grossly perverting his last solemn 
teachings, and bowing down in worship 
to images of him, who had never during 
his life claimed or permitted such acts of 
homage. With each successive genera- 
tion new corruptions have crept in, till 

Charlottesville, Oct. 23rd, 1857. 
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now almost all of good that ever existed 
has been swept away, and there re- 


mains but the putrid carcase meet for 
destruction. 


The axe was not laid at the root of the 
corrupt tree, the old nature was not reno- 
vated, and of course the plant that sprang 
up would prove but of the same corrupt 
genus. 


Reforms are not needed—they are 
wholly inadequate to produce the desired 
results—there must be recreation, an en- 
tire remodelling of the whole moral nature. 
If we would see the nations of the earth 
becoming the heritage of the Messiah, 
we must send them the gospel in its 
purity and power. This, and this alone, 
can work the needed renovation, and to 
us especially of this favoured age and 
nation, do their necessities loudly call. 
Let us heed that call, that in the great 
day of the Lord, when He shall make 
inquisition for blood it may not be found 
clinging to the skirts of our garments. 
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THE DYING WORDS OF LITTLE CECILIA. 


Plant flowers by my grave, mother, 
And in the evening come 

There where the branches wave, mother, 
To see my little tomb. 

There sweetly I shall sleep, mother, 
Beneath the leafy bowers ; 

Don’t bury me too deep, mother, 
I want to see the flowers! 


I can not stay with you, mother, 
But you are very dear ; 

I'll go up in the blue, mother, 
And live with angels there. 

I know you will be sad, mother, 
When I am gone from thee, 

But you'll be very glad, mother, 


When you come up to me! 
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SULLY’S WOODLAND DREAMS. 


“T have neither the scholar’s melancholy which is emulation; nor the musician’s 


which is fantastical; nor the courtier’s which is proud; nor the soldier’s which is ambi- 
tious ; nor the lawyer’s which is politick; nor the lady’s which is nice; nor the lover's 


which is all these: but it is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many simples, 
extracted from many objects, and indeed the sundry contemplation of my travels, in 
which my often rumination wraps me, is a most humorous sadness.” 


I, 


“<He was a truly great man,’ my father 
said to me one day when we were speak- 
ing of George Washington: and I thought 
‘great hearts appreciate each other.’” 

Sully’s Note Book. 


Autumn, green and golden, comes to 
Sully, rambling beneath the boughs of 
those beautiful forests which adorn the 
western slope of the Blue Ridge of moun- 
tains. 

This region has been called the “ Gar- 
den of Virginia,” and not without jus- 
tice. It is truly of great beauty—with 
its azure mountain ranges, sloping fields, 
and bright and abounding river. At 
least Sully thinks so:—perhaps because 
he was born in the valley. Certainly the 
Shenandoah—signifying in the Indian 
tongue “‘ The Daughter of the Stars,”— 
is a stream which might have flowed 
through Arcady, its grassy banks the 
haunt of Oread, Naiad, Dryad, Hamey- 
dryad, with their dark-eyed, shaggy 
King, the sylvan Pan! Or it might 
well have glided like a dream through 
the vale of Tempe, with orange, laurel, 
and asphodel blooming along its margin. 

Once, a very great man—one of the 
immortals—dwelt here, or tarried for a 
season. His name was George Washing- 
ton, and he was born on the twenty-sec- 
ond day of February, 1732. As he 
crossed the Shenandoah in 1748, he was 
about sixteen. I believe, at that time, 
no one had heard of him ; he was only a 
boy with curling hair, and laughing eyes, 
going to survey Lord Fairfax’s lands. 
This nobleman lived at an old house 
called “Greenway Court,” near the 
Shenandoah. Large locusts and oaks 
overshadowed it, and it had two belfries 
on the roof. Here lived Thomas, Lord 


As You Lise Ir: Act IV, Scene I. 


Fairfax, Baron of Cameron, surrounded 
by deer-hounds. He had flourished in 
London once, and known Addison, and 
written for the ‘ Spectator.” A love 
affair, however, wrecked all his faith in 
woman, and his hopes of happiness, and 
he came hither to the wilds of Virginia, 
Young George Washington surveyed his 
lands in this region, and some years af- 
terwards was unfortunate, as his Lord- 
ship had been. He loved a fair and 
beauteous lady--I am now speaking of 
young Washington—and one morning re- 
quested permission from her father to 
pay her his addresses. He was a cold, 
pompous, old gentleman, in silk stock- 
ings and powder. First he stared, then 
he said: 

“If that is your errand, sir, I request 
you to leave my house, as my daughter 
has been accustomed to ride in her cha- 
riot.” 

The young George Washington bowed 
and obeyed the request. He was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American forces 
in the Revolution, in due time; and one 
day, after the battle of Yorktown, rode 
on horseback through an immense crowd 
in Williamsburg, who shouted with wild 
enthusiasm, and hailed him “ Father of 
his Country.” Among the thousands of 
lovely faces, at windows and on balconies, 
he saw that of his former love. He 
raised his hand with martial grace to his 
cocked-hat, and waved his sword, saluting 
the young lady. He passed on—the fore- 
most man of all this world —calmly, with 
clear eyes, and unmoved heart. But the 
young lady did not share his calmness. 
A sudden pallor invaded the beautiful 
cheek—the red lip trembled—overcome 
by the incident, she fainted. 


Well, well—all these faces have passed 
and Sully muses upon a dead generation. 
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The boy trained up by my Lord Fairfax 
had beaten the English, and the old no- 
bleman when he heard of Yorktown said 
to his aged body-servant : 

“Take me to bed, Joe, it is time for 
me to die.” 

They were together here at ‘“‘ Greenway 
Court”—the English nobleman and the 
Virginia boy. But even the old mansion 
is gone. The owner has torn it down— 
proh pudor, inversique mores!—the Van- 
dals take and sack the palaces of the 
Cesars. The house in which the boy 
George Washington spent so many hours 
of his pilgrimage; where his bright face 
shone, and his laugh rang, careless and 
free; this old relic of the past is the prey 
of the spoiler; it has passed like a dream 
away; so the bells in the belfries will 
never ring more—the hounds will cry no 
more in the forest--the old nobleman 
and his times here, on the dangerous bor- 
der, are becoming but a lost tradition ; 
they can never be wholly lost, neverthe- 
less—for they are linked with iron chains 
toa name that cannot die. That name 
will survive the shocks of time and 
change—will overthrow oblivion; the 
great statue is ‘solid set, and moulded 
in colossal calm’ forever. 

“Very often Sully thinks of this sublime 
life—the life of Washington. He sees 
two figures: the bright boy with curling 
hair, and rosy cheeks, plunging into the 
great wilds, or going proudly from the 
house where an insult was offered to him; 
and then the gray hero charging at Mon- 
mouth, with fiery-eyes, fierce-glaring upon 
Lee, or pressing with tears almost, the 
hands of his brave comrades as he bids 
them adieu. Sully sees all this, and 
muses, and says, “This man was a Vir- 
ginian,” 


II. 


“Qnce on a time they were called the 
‘Summer Isles,’ and now I think a beauti- 
ful sunshine always glitters there. Doubt- 
less there is here an eternal Summer, 
where the bright waves lap forever on the 
shore, and murmur of the past.” 

Sully’s Note Book. 


[DecEMBER 


Sully has many dreams here in the 
Autumn forest, “ under the shade of mel- 
ancholy boughs.” They are not melan- 
choly, however, spite of his many sor- 
rows, inflicted by a kind and merciful 
Heaven. He has learned not to grieve 
over his past; and though no longer 
merry-hearted, does not sigh very deeply. 
His mood is rather that of Jaques, in 
Arden Wood, a ‘“‘most humorous sad- 
ness.”’ 

The past comes to Sully in many ways, 
chiefly, however, through the agency of 
familiar sounds, 

There is the “Caw! Caw!” of the 
crows. How it revives many forgotten 
hours, and days, that aredead. The Au- 
tumns of many years come back as [ lis- 
ten; and as the old gray-headed warrior 
utters his hoarse Caw! from the dry 
limb of the oak, Sully muses, and 
smiles—leaving completely the present— 
following only his recollections and his 
dreams. 

He thinks he must have heard this 
identical crow in his childhood. Perhaps 
his little golden-haired Aunt, who died 
at seventeen, a half century ago, listened 
to the then already aged corn-field rob- 
ber—rambling in the forest, and raising 
her glad, blue eyes, so soon to grow cold 


in death, to the sunny Autumn skies, 
Perhaps his grand-father heard the mo- 


notonous Caw! when he mounted his 
horse to go to the South, to fight in Fort 
Moultrie. He was taken prisoner on the 
seas, and carried to some beautiful isles 
of the ocean, where a little fairy made 
him forget, for awhile, the other lands ; 
a little fairy of rare and touching beauty, 
and whose name was Kate. Sully has 
an old portrait, some letters, a diamond 
ring, and a seal. These, with an old 
knee-buckle, set with diamonds, once the 
property of the Chief Justice—our little 
grand-mother’s father—are all the me- 
morials of the fumily there, that remain— 
sole souvenirs of other days in the far 
green isles of the ocean: beautiful isles ! 
where Ariel still soars aloft. like a dream, 
against the disc of the full-orbed moon ; 
where Caliban grinds his teeth and growls 
in the sea-weed, lying on the yellow sand 
—the sea-weed cast by the foamy surges 
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on the wild and lovely shores of the gems 
of the Atlantic—the “still vex’d Ber- 
moothes” of the Tempest. 

How I wander when I dream! and the 
old days come back, and the present 
fades! As the crows caw dreamily, I 
pass away from the Autumn forest, my 
ship sails from shore; through the 
gleaming billows, and the lowering sky, 
I pass to those islands in the ocean. My 
foot is on the shore, and the palm trees 
wave, the billows come laughing, and 
they gird the fair islands, as the arms of 
a bridegroom clasp his bride. I live the 
old life, and see the old faces; I hear 
the gay laughter, and feel friendly hands 
pressed in my own. My little grand- 
mother smiles beside the doub!e captive, 
and the sun falls like a glory on the 
scene !—It is the sun of the mountains 
here, and the laughter is the hoarse cry 
of the mischievous crows. 

They are going now on some errand 
involving robbery, and the old gray- 
headed warrior leads the route : 


“Caw! Caw!—Caw! Caw!” 


I gaze at them as they pass away on 
flapping wings, and at last the far dis- 
tance swallows them. Well, let them go. 
I have had my hour of musing; the gay 
leaves rustle and glitter ; I rise and ram- 
ble on, and dream. 


Il. 


“This was told me by a man whom I 
greatly love and respect; a clergyman, a 
great orator, a true friend.” 


Sully’s Note Book. 


The Roman masters of the world 
chose the oak-leaf for the coronal of their 
valiant men. Why not have taken some- 
thing more picturesque? Sully thinks 
that with a leaf of the Tulip-tree, exqui- 
site in its delicate yellow, another of the 
Dogwood, red, ribbed, and circular—with 
a third, of the Gum, or Maple, crimson 
as a sea-shell; with these a finer crown 
could be constructed than ever served to 
cover the baldness of the first Caesar. 
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But the Romans chose the oak; it 
would seem arbitrarily. Why do we 
cling to the cypress and the laurel, and 
the orange flower? Why should the for- 
mer speak of death and mourning—the 
second of “ crown’d honor,’’—the last of 
wedding chimes? I know not; but here 
is the saying of a soldier. 

General Charles Lee after his disgrace 
at Monmouth went to live yonder in the 
valley, not far from here. One day Gen. 
Gates came to dine with him, on his 
route to take command of the American 
forces in the South. He had just won 
the battle of Saratoga, and walked upon 
air. 

“Take care, General!” said Lee, with 
a growl like that of the fox-hound 
stretched beside him,—‘ take care that 
the laurels of the North do not turn into 
the cypresses of the South !” 


Gates laughed at his cynical host and 
went away—and lost the battle of Cam- 
den—and fell like a lost Pleiad from the 
empyrean of honor in which he had 
shone, a star of the first magnitude. He 
came and buried himself in the forest 
near the stone cabin of Charles Lee; and 
they hunted together for weary years, 
while their rival, Washington, took his 
post, where he will stand forever. 

This is a true anecdote, for which 
Sully vouches. 


IV. 


“*The nightingale’s complaint, it dies 
around my heart,’ says Shelley. He should 
have heard this one.” 


Sully’s Note Book. 


I was sitting one evening at the win- 
dow of an old house on the banks of a 
lowland river. I listened to the various 
sounds of night, and then as at other times 
asked myself what gave to these Virginia 
scenes and sounds such a singular influ- 
ence. Is it something memorial—the 
echo of another being? If so, in those 
long years before, I think that I was a 
Virginian. 

The whip-poor-will sang mournfully 
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from the far low grounds. I think the 
whip-poor-will comes of an unfortunate 
lineage—many sorrowful things must 
needs have happened to his “‘ house.” His 
song is very mournful, coming as it does 
upon our sighing winds of Virginia nights, 
A gentleman in the neighborhood was 
waked by one in a tree beneath his win- 
dow ; and the cry of the lonely bird had 
such an effect upon him that he rose, and 
taking his gun, endeavored to shoot it. 
Poor thing! ; 


In listening to the whip-poor-will, Sully 
thinks long thoughts. It is the echo of 
all pensive musings—this far, murmured 
sigh of the night-bird from the low 
grounds by the river side. His song has 
the spirit of Il Penseroso in it—but not 
all so grievous. I like to hear him after 
all. 


The weird laughter of the owl from 
the woods is heard too, as you sit at your 
window listening, in the quiet hours of 
the Summer-night. He has found a dead 
man’s bones, and is triumphing over the 
remains of his human enemy. I donot 
admire the owl—venerable, but cheerless 
antiquary. Your true antiquary loves 
old things for their sweetness, or humor, 
or strange coloring. The owl likes his 
ruin because it is dark and lonely. He 
sits brooding over the tragedies of men 
and maidens, dead long ago, who once 
laughed and wept in the house, whose 
dim ruin he inhabits. Once the youths 
and maidens were very merry here, in 
the bright days of other years. They 
sent the Summer mornings on their way 
with song; and bright eyes, blushes, 
lovers’ sighs and laughter, filled the hall 
with a rare charm. Once brave young 
fellows whispered in the old porch to 
slender maidens, whose soft cheeks grew 
rosy as they listened; and in due time 
windows blazed with lights, and chariots 
rolled merrily to the door, and wedding 
favors shone on manly breasts, and snowy 
bosoms—and healths were drunk by the 
laughing crowd, to the bridegroom and 
his bride. 


They sleep in the old church-yard yon- 
der, in the vale; the old days are long 
dead, with all their mirth, and laughter, 
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and bright, glimmering eyes. Alone in 
a cleft of the nuptial chamber, the invisi- 
ble owl sings sneering his ‘‘Tu—whoo!” 


¥. 


“ Pinewood sleeps by the slow and wind- 
ing river still. May the winds caress the 
old walls gently—they have heard much 
laughter.”—Sully’s Note Book. 


Memory, O friend! is a noble gift:— 
when one has the power of recalling only 
the pleasant. Sully thinks that there is 
much enjoyment in its exercise. 


He has many memories of happy hours 
in the golden days of other years, At 
Pinewood as at other country homes, those 
hours found him a laughing boy, sur- 
rounded with gay faces—the faces of 
many maidens fair, whose rosy cheeks 
and dancing eyes lent splendor to the 
time, and sent the brilliant mornings on 
their way with joy and merriment. 

What pretty faces! Gregoria with her 
raven hair, and red lips, and dark eyes 
full of mischief—how she glides now in 
my memory, and sings, and laughs out 
gaily. Choralia too, with blue eyes, and 
auburn hair, and thoughtful bearing was 
a belle of the time :—and rosy Nina—one 
and all were full of the joy of the time. 
In this bright circle, Sully once had his 
hours of holiday—now the gay figures 
have all passed away from his horizon, 
which is encircled by blue mountains, 
and smiling regrets. Gregoria is mar- 
ried—Choralia has quite forgotten him— 
the rest are separated. The days of old 
are changed; their laughter sounds no 
more: the beautiful faces shine no 
longer :—the winds blow as of yore, and 
the clouds float on asin other years :— 
the old forest waves still in the breeze: 
but they are gone. Where are now the 
lips that langhed—the eyes that shone? 
If they exist, they laugh and shine for 
others. 


O Pinewood, sleeping by the slow and 
winding river, you have seen some merry 
earnivals—how your old walls rang once 
on a time, with mirth and laughter! 
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Does another generation laugh and sing 
for you as in the days before ? 

At least Sully and the old faces are 
gone. He is in another region, clasped 
by azure mountains—dreaming of Pine- 
wood in the Lowlands, amid the golden 
glories of another Jand. 


———=- 


VI. 


“Honored is the queen of those days. 
Sully salutes her with his heart.” 
Sully’s Note Book. 


The Autumn culminates in glory—and 
the winds blow their huge trumpets, 
heralding the winter time. 

Is Autumn sad? Doubtless the mood 
and character of the individual, answers 
this question, To the young it is a time 
for out door spots and gay adventures 
when the October breezes flush the cheek 
and make the pulses dance :—to the old, 
it is doubtless a memorial season, given 
up to reverie, and sighs, it may be. A 
writer of dreams says—‘ Place an old 
man and achild upon the shores of the 
ocean, and ask them the meaning of its 
murmur: the child will say that it’s 
laughing, the old man will tell you that 
it is complaining.” Is there not pro- 
found philosophy in this? It is the spec- 
tator’s eye, not the object, which changes, 
Youth is a happy time—all is gay, buoy- 
ant and joyous. The sky is always 
blue ; the breeze laughs; the whispering 
leaves are stirred with merriment, not 
sighs. As age approaches, all this under- 
goes achange. Instead of laughing you 
muse: the past, not the future speaks to 
you. Between musing, pensive reverie, 
and melancholy, however, the difference 
is great. 

Sully takes all reasons as they come— 
it is hard if he gets not some pleasure 
from them, one and all. The bed of dry 
leaves in the fall forest is as pleasant to 
lie upon, for him, as the green enamelled 
twig of spring or summer. The Aster, 
golden Rod, and Cardinal Flower, and 
Prince’s Feather, are as welcome as the 
violet and crocus. They plant their gay 
colors on the fading leas, and the trees 


wave great golden banners—like the 
fabled dolphin, the year is most beautiful 
as it struggles in the death agony—it 
dies in a blaze of gold and purple. 

It was a fine Autumn spent by Sully 
at Belleair. The river laughed along 
through golden woods, and the great oaks 
shook their leaves together like a multi- 
tude of children clapping their hands. 
They were merry days for Sully—and he 
recalls them now as he leans his elbow on 
the couch of leaves, and salutes the 
queen of the revel. Honoria made the 
world happy she lived in because she was 
beautiful and good. But here, Sully 
pauses—for he loved Honoria: and she— 
she ‘‘knew him well, but loved him not’”’— 
that is to say, more than a cherished 
friend. 

But her face still shines on me—the 
old days return—in a reverie I go over 
all the past--and am quite happy. The 
Autumn scenes around me are like those 
of my youth—but Honoria! Honoria!— 
where is she? She was the Princess of 
the Medley, but I was not the Prince! 

Such are the reflections of Sully, as he 
goes back in thought to Belleair, the old 
hall where he played in his youth. 


VII. 


“ Sully is ignorant whether this Knight of 
Malta came over with the Conqueror. It 
is unimportant.” 


Sully’s Note Book. 


In looking over some discolored papers 
the other day—discovered, accidentally, 
in that common depository of ancient re- 
cords an old trunk, I found a number of 
ancient letters; and I read them with 
much interest, The joys and sorrows of 
other days, and other hearts were re- 
flected in their age-dimmed pages: and 
for a time, Sully lived in the past, and 
learned how his ancestors lived their 
lives and laughed and sighed, and played 
their allotted parts. 

The wax securing the epistles was 
stamped with the coat of arms of the 
writer—a falcon perched upon a cru- 
sader’s shield, in which were fleurs de lys, 
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and a Maltese Cross:—beneath, on a 
scroll, was the motto “ La Foy.” 

“Faith !”’—That was a good motto 
Sully thinks: better than the proud 
words used by the Coucy family: 


“ Neither King nor Prince am I, 
I am the Sire de Coucy.” 


I was looking at an English ‘‘ Peerage” 
some time since, a very idle amusement, 
and was very much entertained by the 
variety of mottos of the English people 
claiming noble rank. Few possessed the 
character of my old signet-stamp motto, 
“Honor bright !’”—you may so translate 
“La Foy”--what a worthy war-cry! 
Perhaps one of the first wearers of the 
signet was a crusader—a Maltese Knight, 
fighting for Holy Land. If the arms 
were bestowed upon him by king or Em- 
peror, it must have been because his 
character rendered them appropriate. 

Sully is a democrat, and regards the 
mere foolish pride of descent as quite 
absurd and foolish, though often amusing. 
Still he is not cold to the worthy char- 
acter which the old seal would seem to 
betoken in a man, from whom a portion 
of his blood descends! It is not impor- 
tant whether he were duke or baron, 
knight or squire—it seems that he was 
something which quite negatives all such 
fond, foolish trappings of the world—a 
gentleman. If a poor man, still ’tis not 
important—still a gentleman. How that 
word is “soiled with all ignoble use” 
now! It means to-day, the possessor of 
worldly goods and social influence :— 
often it signifies the mere descent from 
those who possessed this social wealth 
and power and status. Sully thinks this 
“ foolishness,” and has his own opinion 
of what constitutes the gentleman. It 
seems to him that one of the grandest at- 
tributes of such a character, is expressed 
in the old signet—“ Faith |” 

Hotspur’s war-cry was Esperance! 
the two together are “Faith! Hope!” 
but the first contains the greatest of these, 
which is Charity. Sully has no coat of 
arms himself, and does not want any. 
If, however, he were going to choose one, 
he would take the honest old shield with 
“La Foy ” upon it. 


[DeceMBER 


Vill. 


A writer says: “I have wished to make 
my style sparkle on a new mould.” Sup- 
pose it had lownged ; would the effort have 
been worth the while? Why puton chains 
when you prepare to run ?” 

Sully’s Notes. 


The Autumn whirls away—soon it will 
be gone. The golden leaves were caught 
this morning in the clutch of the storm- 
wind, and borne onward to the South. 
Some have been dropped, however, and 
they are ankle-deep beneath the haughty 
oaks—lI lie upon the rustling couch and 
dream: for the last time it may be, since 
the moments hasten on, and I must go. 

Another year thus passes for Sully, 
and is added to his memories. What a 
fine time it has been! How they laughed 
and sang in the old Virginia houses— 
what bright eyes gave their life and joy 
to the fleeting hours! Four rivers saw 
the face of Sully mirrored in their 
waters; and then went to sea with 
laughter. One drew its dark waves, 
colored with the loam of the upland, 
through the festoons and trailing creepers 
of the sweet, wild honeysuckle burden- 
ing the air to faintness with its perfume ; 
another lingered lazily amid the lush 
green grasses of the lowland—a third 
rushed, clear as crystal by the base of 
the Blue Ridge—that bright and abound- 
ing river of old days; and lastly, came 
the Indian current of the western moun- 
tain, carelessly gliding at the foot of the 
great hill, and the ‘‘ Lover’s Rock.” 

On the banks of all, the individual who, 
in an idle mood, has called himself by an 
eminent name, has wasted or perhaps lived 
worthily, a number of happy hours, If, in 
speaking of his moods and thoughts and 
dreams, he has assumed a style, full of 
quaint affectation, that is his own affair. 
It was the language of the Autumn 
forest, careless, wayward, not of the 
world of men, and women, and their 
“ practical” pursuits—rather the lan- 
guage of the writer’s dreams; perhaps of 
yours, reader, who will never stand face 
to face, with him who speaks to you. 

So the summer and the fall are gone, 
and winter comes. It brings snow and 
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wind; whereof the herald rushes through 
the trees, and roars aloft even now, with 
a wild diapason, bending the oaks and 
pines. Let it roar, and let the snow and 
ice advance in their appointed season. 
The Spring comes duly, and many other 
Autumns ; if not for him who writes, for 
others. Let them hasten or linger as 
they will, there is something greater 
than joy or melancholy. It is “ Faith— 
Hope !” 

Having reached this enviable conclu- 
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sion, Suily rises, and walks away through 
the leaves, dry and rustling. He bids 
goodbye to the haughty oaks; he says 
adieu to the autumn flowers; he throws 
aside his idle pen; and, laughing at his 
careless vagaries, goes to his real work. 
That all may see the work they have to 
do and put on the harness and perform 
it, is the wish and desire of the reader’s 
most humble friend and servant, 
SULLY. 





IN MEMORTA. 


A fair girl stood upon a flowery knoll 


And held within her hand forget-me-nots ; 


And by her side a little baby boy 


In his third summer, fairer in his bloom 


Than all the flow’rs around them dew-besprent, 


And breathing sweeter incense up to heaven. 
The little brother’s prattle was of “ Dod” 


Who made the flow’rs. His face so innocent 


Anon upturn’d to gaze upon the sky 


That then seem’d mirror’d in his gentle eyes; 


Anon bent downward to behold the flowers 
Whose moist lips seem’d to kiss his tiny feet, 


And smiled his infant smile of love on them. 


And when his sister kiss’d the flow’rs she held, 
His baby thought he vented thus in words: 


“What makes you tiss the sweet sorget-me-nots,— 


You tiss ’em "tause they love you, don’t you, Margie ?” 


Cold winter passed. Again the girl stood there 
Upon the selfsame knoll, but all alone. 


*T was early spring; nor yet the flow’rs appear’d 
Save here and there a lone forget-me-not. 


Sadly she gazed around, while Memory 
Walked softly where the little boy had been. 
The birds sang sweet disporting in the sun, 


And soon the flow’rs would ope their dewy lips, 


But other eyes than his would gaze on them. 


As erst forget-me-nots were in her hand; 


Her thoughts were with her brother,—he in heaven. 
But when again the flow’rets touch’d her lips, 


Was it from them a whisper’d voice came forth 
Thrilling and melting all her soul to tears: 

“ What makes you tiss the sweet sorget-me-nots,— 
You tiss "em "tause they love you, don’t you, Margie ?” 


Vor. XXV—28 


Ecuo. 
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SLAVERY—IS IT NATURAL OR UNNATURAL? 


Mr. W. S. Grayson, of Mississippi, has 
in the last No. of the Messenger, a very 
ingenious article, the ostensible purpose 
of which is to prove what is ‘ Civil Gov- 
ernment;” but the real object of which 
is to prove that slavery is natural. 

This, we think, is clearly proven from 
the fact that he has thrown no new light 
upon the subject, but has left the matter 
in the same position which Blackstone 
had already assigned toit. The truth is, 
there can be no doubt as to the proper 
definition of * Civil Government,” howe- 
ver writers may differ as to the exact 
terms of definition. It is nothing more 
nor less, than that condition of man— 
social and political—in which his evil 
propensities are restrained by pains and 
penalties. 

The other point demands more atten- 
tion. We do not, however, intend to fol- 
low the author through the long train of 
syllogistic reasoning, which has led him 
to the conclusion that slavery is natural. 
This would be too tedious. We would 
however observe that syllogistic reason- 
ing is often sophistical reasoning, and 
leads to absurdities which are alike de- 
ceptive to the writer and reader. 

Mr. Grayson justly observes, that “ un- 
natural means are contrary to nature,” 
and adds, ‘‘ when any acts, or series of 
acts, are contrary to nature, what follows? 
What does follow? He tells us what does 
not follow, but he does not inform us what 
does follow. We agree with him that 
these acts or series of acts, are not there- 
fore morally wrong, as the disciples of 
‘‘The Age of Reason” and “ The Vesti- 
ges of Creation,” would have us believe, 
He has, very prudently, left us to find out 
what follows; as the consequences, as- 
eertained by his own reasoning, must lead 
to absurdities; for if, as Mr. Grayson as- 
serts, every thing material that is possi- 
ble, is natural, it follows as a consequence 
that there can be nothing unnatural that 
is possible in a material point of view. 

For whatever acts or series of acts take 
place, however extraordinary or unusual 
they may be; they must be natural or 
they never could have taken place. For 





example—some men are born lame, but 
they could not be born lame (according to 
Mr. Grayson) unless it was natural; 
hence it is as natural for men to be born 
lame and halt as otherwise. 

Again—some men are born with twelve 
fingers instead of ten, but this is not at 
all unnatural, for they could not have the 
two additional fingers, unless it was nat- 
ural ; and so we might go on to prove the 
reductio ad absurdum of the argument he 
has given us. 

The mistake into which Mr, Grayson 
has fallen, we think, consists in the fact 
that he assumes the laws of nature to be 
specific instead of general. The excep- 
tion proves the rule. And therefore we 
never could ascertain what are the laws 
of nature, or what is natural, but for the 
abortions of nature. 

We come now to consider the question 
that slavery is natural and therefore right. 

We regard slavery as right morally 
viewed, not because it is natural, but for 
the very opposite reason, because it is 
unnatural. 

The theory that it is right because it is 
natural, we consider as untrue, and any 
argument founded upon it as untenable. 

On the contrary, the argument that it 
is right, because unnatural, is the true 
and only one upon which it can securely 
and firmly rest. Let us proceed then to 
see what our view of the question will 
lead to. Mr. Grayson, it seems to us, 
confounds the acts of man as a free agent, 
with the acts of nature as a general agent. 
Man has the natural right, as he justly 
observes, to do whatever he has the abil- 
ity to perform. So far so good. But this 
natural power depends upon the wi’, and 
not upon the natural or material man; 
the will or mind is the conceiving or di- 
recting power, the material man is the 
mere machine that performs the physical 
act. 

Hence man, within the bounds of phy- 
sical possibility, may perform whatever 
the mind or will directs. Not so with 
nature as a general agent. The laws of 
nature as a general agent in the material 
world, are fixed and unchangeable; fixed 
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by the hand of God. The exceptions in 
its general operations only serve to prove 
the general stability of its laws, and were 
intended by the Creator to teach man 
what are the general laws of nature, by 
the contrasts to those laws which occa- 
sionally happen in the physical universe. 


Again, Mr. Grayson very truly remarks 
that, ‘‘ the whole fabric of revelation pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition that nature is 
wrong and needs correction—that nature 
and natural passions are to be restrained 
in accordance with non-natural or reveal- 
ed truths—that nature, if indulged or 
servilely followed, leads to pain and mis- 
ery—that nature and natural instincts 
are no safe-guards in the pathway of the 
world.” 

Let us apply this to slavery. Natural 
laws “if indulged or servilely followed, 
lead to pain and misery ;”’ hence slavery 
if natural, must of necessity be morally 
wrong, since it leads ‘to pain and mise- 
ry.” If then slavery is not morally 
wrong it is not natural, but unnatural ; 
and we must look elsewhere for the law 
which guarantees the morality of slavery. 
The laws which God has instituted for 
the government of the world, are natural 
and revealed, primary and secondary. 
Natural laws are those which govern the 
material, and revealed are those which 
should govern the immaterial world. The 
primary law was the glory of the Creator, 


the secondary, the benefit of the creature, 
man. 

God made all things, we are told, for 
his own glory ; this is the primary law or 
object of creation. The secondary law 
or object of creation, is that law by which 
we ascertain the moral obligations, rights 
and privileges of man, as opposed to his 
natural rights which need restraint. This 
brings us at once to revelation—and to 
revelation alone must we look for the 
rights in a social point of view, that ap- 
pertain to the ereature man. And from 
revelation also, we get our ideas of the 
primary and secondary objects of “ Civil 
Government.” In conclusion, we would 
observe, that itis unnatural, because con- 
trary to his natural freedom, to force sla- 
very upon your fellow-man. But we 
have slavery, hence it cannot be justified, 
nor is it right if judged of by natural 
laws, because we violate the natural law 
of freedom in the creature. It is evident 
then that it is an unnatural and revealed 
right, a right derived from the word of 
God ; just as we derive all our moral and 
religious obligations from the same source. 
We are, therefore, irresistibly forced to 
the conclusion, that slavery is a divine 
right, as much so as any moral precept 
contained in “ Holy Writ.” 

It has the sanction of God, and upon 
that sure foundation and none other, we 


would have it rest. 
E. T. 





















































THE PHARSALIA OF MARCUS ANNZUS LUCANUS. 
Translated into English Heroic Verse. 


BOOK I. 


[ConcLuDED FRom PAGE 394.] 


“ Hence whither, men! doth justice guide your way? 
My sons, are you? then here my standards stay.” 
The chieftain’s limbs with grisly horror quake, 

His hair erect, his knees with terror shake; 

In listless languor on the bank he staid, 

Till gath’ring courage, thus at length he said: 

“Thou thundering Jove! who from thy Tarpeian halls 
Survey the city, and its lofty walls ; 

Ye Phrygian Gods! who guard the Julian race, 

And thou, Quirinus! raised thro’ Heav’n’s bright space ; 
Thou Latian Jove! in Alba’s highest seat, 

Ye vestal fires! emitting constant heat; 

And thou, great Rome! thyself a God in power, 

Thy soldier favour in this trying hour. 

With furious arms not thee do I pursue, 

Though conqu’ring all, thy Cesar ever true ; 

E’en now, thy champion, if thou grant it so, 

His be the guilt, who makes me e’er thy foe.” 

This said, he quickly seeks the adverse shore, 

Thro’ swollen waves, his standards borne before. 

As when on Libya’s burning desert sand, 

The Lion sees his foe with spear in hand 

Approach; doubtful, he crouches, and remains at rest, 
Till swelling anger fills his stormy breast ; 

Now lashed to frenzy by his restless tail, 

His mane erects, and wrath and ire prevail; 

His jaws enormous, dripping still with gore, 
Wide-ope, and shake the earth with frightful roar. 

If then a lance, by Moorish hunter cast— 

Deep wound his side, or pierce his brawny breast, 
Nor wound, nor pain can aught his passage stay— 
Through lances, spears, he makes his bloody way. 
The purple Rubicon, when summer glows 

From modest source, and scant of water flows ; 
Thro’ deep’ning valley creeps, and Gallic plains 
Divides, a settled bound, from Latian swains. 

Then rainy Cynthia thrice her horn had raised, 

The winter storm’d, and Alpine snows released, 

By humid Eurus, had its waves increased. 

The war-horse first, transversely breasts the wave, 
And breaks the waters which his shoulders lave. 
The following crowd quick plunging, at the word, 
Thro’ broken waves now find an easy ford. 

Now gained the bank, had Cesar passed the flood, 
And on Hesperia’s plains forbidden, stood, 

“ Here, here, he said, both peace and laws I leave, 
Defiled by those whose duty ‘twas to save ; 
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Thee, fortune! follow Goddess, friend and guide, 
Henceforth, fore’er, all compromise aside. 

Who trusts to fate, must by war’s fate abide.” ) 
This said; while darkness still the earth o’erspreads, 
The dauntless chieftain forth his warriors leads, 
With movement guick, as Baliarian sling, 

Or arrow whizzing back from Parthian string; 

With threatning brow, Ariminum invades, 

At early morn when stars now seek the shades, 
And Phebus, rising, heaven and earth pervades. 
The day has dawn’d which first shall war behold 

In raging tumult all the world enfold. 

Whether by God’s decree, or Auster’s might. 

The turbid clouds transmit a murky light; 

When in the captive towns the soldiers stand, 

Their standards planting at the chief's command, 
The shriek of trumpet and the clarion’s clang, 

With the shrill horn in horrid concert rang. 

Their slumbers broke, the youth with horror wake, 
And arms neglected from the temples take ; 
Decaying shields, with boss and basket bare, 

Spears bent at point, that badly need repair: 

Swords dull of edge, and black from rust and air. 
But well-known eagles, Roman standards shine, 
And lofty Cesar stands amid his line, 

Then froze with terror, and with fear oppress’d, 

In silent plaint they thus their woes express’d. 
“Unhappy lot! that these our city walls, 

Are built in contact with the neighbr’ing Gauls. 
Why thus condemned to this ill-fated place? 

While others rest in deep and tranquil peaee ; 

The prey are we of every raging foe, 

Here first their camps, here first their banners show. 
Better had fortune placed our dread abode, 

In torrid clime, or under arctic cold; 

Better, as nomads, roam o’er Scythian wastes, 

Than stand a frontier to the Latian States. 

Sinonian tumults first have we beheld, 

And Cimbrians raging on the battle field; 

The Lybian Mars, himself, in stately pride, 

And foes Teutonic rush with furious stride. 
Whenever fortune sovereign Rome assails, 

This road to take Bellona never fails.” 

Thus thought they all, with moans suppressed and tears, 
Nor dared, in words, express their grief and fears. 
But death-like silence fills the ambient space, 

As birds in winter from their warbling cease. 

And fields are hush’d, and ocean lull’d in peace. 
Night’s gelid shades had yielded to the day, 

When lo! war’s firebrands hither wend their way ; 
His wav’ring mind to war they urge and goad, 

And thro’ shame’s barriers fate effects a road. 
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His movements fortune argues to be just. 
And finds excuse for arms and breach of trust. 

The threat’ning senate, violating right, 

Doubtful the public voice, expelled by nia | 
The tribunes—factious Gracchi, in their sight. 
These for the chieftain’s moving standards long, 
And Curio join, of bold and venal tongue ; 

The people’s champion once, and freedom’s friend, 
To private life both chiefs he wished to send ; 
When Julius he sees with troublous breast. 
Revolving cares and by his thoughts opprest. 

He said, “O Cesar, while my voice availed, 
Despite the Senate, still, thy power prevailed ; 
While I the Rostia had the right to hold, 

The wav’ring Romans gather’d to thy fold. 

But now, the laws by factious war o’ercome, 
Expelled our country, stripped of house and home, 
Yet willing exiles in thy camp we stand, 

Thy conqu’ring arm restore our native land. 

While party trembles, by no strength repaired, 
Advance ; delay but injures things prepared ; 
Equal the risque, not so the rich reward, 

This the tenth year, thee Gallia hath detained, 
How small a part of earth by valour gained! 

If now, success, awhile, await thy sword, 

Rome once subdued, the world shall own thee lord. 
Thee now returning from a glorious war, 

No pageant greets, nor high, triumphal car; 

No laurels deck the Capitol on high, 

All praise malignant envy doth deny. 

E’en nations conqaer’d in a distant clime, 

It seeks to brand, as tho’ it were a crime. 

Thy kinsman vows to hunt thee from the chair 
Of state ; nor will with thee his power share ; 
For all or more, Jet then thy mind prepare.” 

This said, the chief, himself to war inclined, 

He fires with hate, and goads his angry mind, 

As when a race horse, on the Elian ground, 
Throbs with delight to hear the welcome sound. 
The opposing barrier with his hoof he smites, 
Impatient paws, and champs, and snorts, and bites, 
Without delay the armed cohorts stand, 

Around their standards by their chief’s command. 
The gath’ring mass when in their ranks disposed, 
His steady gaze adjusted and composed ; 

With arm outstretched he aw’d the expectant crowd, 
And thro’ the stillness thus harangued aloud: 
“Companions of my toils! for ten long years, 
In whom are center’d all my hopes and fears, 
With me a thousand battles you have gained, 
With me a thousand perils you’ve sustained ; 
For this our blood was poured on arctic plains! 
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And wounds endured in Alpine drear campaigns! 
Not more were Rome convulsed with war’s alarms. 
If crossed the Alps by Hannibal in arms; 

With vigorous youth their cohorts they complete, 
The groves are felled to build a num’rous fleet, 
By land and sea your Cesar to defeat. 

What? if in war my standards prostrate were, 

And savage Gauls hung hostile on my rear ? 

Since now attacked, when fortune grants me all, 
And Gods themselves to highest honours call. 
Advance the chief! by peace effeminate grown, 
With raw recruits, and clients in their gown: 

And thou Marcellus! babbling, sound his fame, 
And Cato, wise but undeserved name! 

Shall foreign serfs with Pompey power obtain ? 
Unite with him, with him forever reign ¢ 

Unfit by age shall he the chariot guide? 

And ravished honours never lay aside ? 

Why now complain of law o’er earth suppressed ¢ 
And famine caused, and people sore distressed. 
Who knows not, arms disturbed the frightened State 
That threatening swords enclosed the judgment seat. 
That soldiers dared the solemn court confound ? 
And captive, Milo Pompey’s troops surround ? 

E’en now, a citizen to live he fears, 

And spent with age unhaHow’d war prepares. 
Attached to civil broils, from Sylla’s time, 

His master docile he excels in crime. 

As with fierce tigers always will abide, 

The passion taught them at their mother’s side. 
When in Hireanian grove and gory plain, 

As whelps they lapp’d the blood of oxen slain. 

So Sylla’s sword, besmeared with human gore, 
Thou, Magnus! licked, and didst but thirst the more; 
When tasted blood the mouth has once defiled, 

The brute prevails, the man no more is mild. 

Shall power so constant farther yet extend ? 

Where is the goal at which your crimes will end? 
In this, thy Sylla shouldst thou imitate ; 

Resign and yield the empire of the State. 

Cilician pirates, first thy prowess proved, 

Scarce Pontic poison fear of wars removed; 

When spent with cares an aged king is freed 

By death: is Cesar, last thy prey decreed ? 

And why? my gallant legions order’d to disband. 

I spurned th’ ignoble and unjust command! 

If me they wish to rob of all reward, 

Be ye, at least, not of your rights debarr’d. 

Though other chief ascend the lofty car, 
Content [ll view your triumph from afar. 
Yet to what haven shall your age retreat? 
Your service o’er, where find a quiet seat? 
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No fields, no home my weary vet’rans take! 
Will pirates, Magnus! better farmers make ? 

Your conq’ring standards raise! no more be said! 
We use the power whith our prowess made. 

To him who hold his weapons in his hands. 

He granteth all, who yields not just demands, 
Since spoils, nor rule by war we seek to gain, 

But bonds imposed by tyrants to unchain. ! 
The Gods propitious will our cause sustain.” 

He spake: but doubtful stood the murm’ring crowd, 
Nor gave applause, nor dared to think aloud. 

The lust of blood and arrogance pervade, 

Religion, now, and household Gods dissuade; 

To love of war, yet love of country yields, 

The soldier only prompt obedience shields. 

Laelius, centurion of the highest grade, — 

Graced too with honours by his deeds well-paid, 
His brow enwreath’d with badge of high renown. 
(For Roman saved in war,) an oaken crown, 
Exclaims: “Great ruler of the Roman race, 

If our free thoughts thou but accept with grace, 
That tardy patience doth thy power restrain, 

Thy comrades, we, with reason now complain. 
Can’st thou reliance on our honour yield? 

Doubt’st thou our valour on th’ embattled field ? 
While the warm blood doth course our throbbing hearts, 
While our strong arms can hurl these deadly darts, 
Shalt thou a mob, a lording senate bear ? 

Art thou afraid to rule in civil war! 

If so, come, lead thro’ Scythia’s icy bands, 

Along great Syrtes’ fearful, dismal strands, 

Or over Libya’s desert burning sands. 

This hand, to leave the world’s then vanquished shore, 
The waves of ocean lashed with steady oar. 

And braved the foaming Rhine of arctic pool, 

Thy word my law, thy will my sov’reign rule. 

That man by me no citizen is found 

’Gainst whom, O chief! I hear thy trumpet sound. 
By all the standards in your camp, I swear! 

By all your triumphs gained, both far and near! 

If you command to pierce my brother’s breast. 

Or in a parent’s throat my sword to thrust, 

If in the bowels of my pregnant wife, 

This arm, unwilling, yet, would take each life. 

If Gods to spoil! with fire their fanes consume ! 
The hostile flame shalt Juno’s shrine illume. 

On Tuscan Tiber, if thy camp to place, 

Hesperian grounds, its site, I'll mark and trace. 
What walls thou will to level with the plain, 
These arms the ram shall drive, and break in twain; 
Tho’ Rome herself to ruin thou demand, 
E’en Rome falls prostrate at thy least command.” 
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The cohorts all assent with one acclaim. 
Their lifted hands, their willing hearts proclaim. 
Such sound now rises thro’ th’ etherial space, 

As raging Boreas in the woods of Thrace 

Creates, when up on Ossa’s rocky height. 

The pine brow-bending, owns the tempest’s might, 
Or bounding back, it stands with head upright. 
When Cesar sees the war so well received, 

And that extremes the fates had now decreed, . 
Lest aught his languor fortune may retard, 

His troops dispersed o’er Gallic lands he call’d, 
With moving standards seeks Imperial Rome, 
Ungrateful son! his own once happy home! 

Their tents deserted stand by Leman’s wave, 

The camps on high Vogesus’ rocks they leave ; 
The brave Lingonians deck’d with painted arms, 
Here they repressed with just and wise alarms. 
These Isar left, which flowing from its source, 
Thro’ many lands, and wand’ring in its course, 
Now weds a river of a greater fame, 

And bears not to the sea its maiden name. 

From durance long are red haired Ruthens freed, 
Mild Atax bears not Latian ships, reprieved 

Nor Varus, Hesper’s bound, from guard relieved, 
Where, too, a sacred port by name defined 
Herculean lies; with hollow rocks confined. 

No power has Corus o’er its silent sleep. 

Nor zephyr ripples on its tranquil deep. 

The northwest winds alone its bosom chafe, 

And port Monechus render then unsafe. 

Where lies the doubtful shore which land and sea, 
Alternate, claim, and seek to have their way ; 
When mighty ocean pours his briny waves, 

Or now refluent seeks his deepest caves. 

Whether the winds from distant Axis drive, 

The sea, and leaves it with its fate to strive ; 

Or Thetis moved by kind propitious powers, 
Surges the earth with tides in lunar hours. 

Or fiery Sol, to drink refreshing draughts, 

Uplifts the deep and waves to heaven wafts, 

Ye sages seek, whose thoughts the world embrace, 
And all its labours in ethereal space. 

To me the cause forever be concealed, 

Of flow and ebb, since so the Gods have willed. 
He next his standards moves who Menes’ fields, 
And Atur’s banks from rude invasion shields; 
Where bay Tarbellic on its concave strand, 

The gently flowing waves admits to land. 

The Santon too, is glad, his foe removed, 
Bituriges and Suessons light, in arms renown’d, 
Leuci and Remi, skilled in missive dart, 
Sequans, unrivalled in th’ equestrian art. 
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The docile Belgae, too, whose greatest pride, 
The scythed chariot skilfully to guide. 
Th’ Arurni boasting that from Troy they came, 
Who with the Latins kindred boldly claim. 
The Nervii brave, impetuous as a flood ; 
j Rebels too oft, defiled with Cotta’s blood. 
Clothed in skins, and long Sarmatian hose, 
The Vangions now may look for some repose ; 
Batari fierce, whose mettle quickens fast, 
Whene’er they hear the brazen trumpet’s blast. 
Whose Cinga wanders on its winding way, 
Where rapid Rhone, now seizing as its prey, 
The modest Arar, bears it to the sea. 
Where on Gebenna’s peaks and hoary brow, 
A nation dwells amid eternal snow. 
Ye Trevirs joy, from wars ye too are saved, 
And then, Ligurian, with those locks close shaved, 
Which o’er thy graceful neck did flowing fall, 
And made thee, erst the pride of long haired Gaul, 
Who Teutas dire with human blood appease, 
And horrid Hesus with dread altars please; 
Taranes too, indulged with victories slain, 
No less than Dian’s horrid Scythian fane. 
The bards transmitting to immortal fame 
The glorious praises of each martial name, 
Securely now, in tuneful verse unfold, 
The deeds of heroes, as in times of old, 
And Druids! you, your arms to rust consign. 
Barbaric rites and sacrifice define ; 
To you alone the Gods themselves reveal, 
More true, perhaps, your eyes in darkness seal. 
In deepest groves of distant woods you dwell, 
You teach that souls the silent seats of Hell 
Seek not, nor Pluto’s pallid drear abode, 
But are in other orbs, on other forms bestow’d. 
If what you sing with truth be not at strife, 
Death is the entrance to immortal life, 
Happy in error they in arctie zone, 
Who, king of fears the fear of death disown ; 
Impetuous, hence they rush upon the sword, 
Death they endure without a murm’ring word, 
And cheerful yield a life so soon restored. 
You too, the thick haired Cayci, that guard, 
Who with the neighb’ring Belgae ever warred, 
Now haste to Rome, for bloody strife disposed, 
Desert the banks of Rhine, as if composed, 
And leave the world to savage tribes exposed. 
His force immense, collected on the field, 
Cesar with pride and confidence beheld ; 
O’er Latian plains his vet’ran troops he pours, 
And moves the adjacent walls and lofty towers. 
Vain rumor soon with real fear was joined, 
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And with fell panic filled the public mind, 

It told of horrors speedily to come, 

With blood to deluge ev’ry happy home, 

The active messenger of war and arms, 

It loosed ten thousand tongues to false alarms. 
This tells that where the rich Mevania spreads, 

By lowing herds close-grazed its flowery meads, 
Where sulphurous Nar into the Tiber flows, 

And tranquil, clear, like milk, at bottom shows ; 
That impious bands to direful havoc pour, 

And cruel Cesar’s troops the country scour. 

All say, the chief himself his standards leads, 

In many lands, with crowded camps invades. 

Nor such as memory paints his form of old, 

His manly frame and graceful port behold ; 

But larger, fiercer, on their sight he grows. 

And seems more savage than his vanquished foes. 
They farther say, that from the Alps to Rhine, 

The northern hordes his standards promptly join, 
That, torn from home they closely march behind, 
To them alone is Rome a prey consigned. 

Thus all, in terror strengthen rumor’s reign, 

And fear those evils which their fancies feign. 

Nor with vain fright the people only weep, 

But e’en the fathers from the benches leap. 

And now the Senate-house the Senate flee, 

And to the Consuls trust fell war’s decree. 
Uncertain then where safety they may find, 

And how, what’s fearful they may leave behind, 
Where’er mad haste directs their anxious flight, 
The hurrying crowd they urge with all their might, 
The serried mass they force, as tho’ they fled 

A burning roof just falling o’er their head, 

Or earthquake shaking walls and lofty dome, 
They frantic flee the ruins of their home. 

Thus thro’ the city with a furious pace, 

The crowd distracted every outlet trace, 

As if this only chance to safety calls, 

To quit their country and the city walls; 
Thoughtless they rush, as when with turbid power, 
Auster repels the sea from Syrtis’ shore ; 

The sail-clad mast now snaps, and pond’rous falls, 
With mighty crash amid the furious squalls, 

And tho’ the winds not yet their vessel stave, 
Master and man plunge headlong in the wave, 
Their only thought, how best themselves to save. 
The city thus all leave in black despair. 

They fly from war, and yet to war repair. 

No parent faint with age his son detains, 

Nor weeping wife her husband’s flight restrains : 
Not e’en the household Gods their haste could stay, 
That for their doubtful safety they might pray. 
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None on the threshold stand with wav’ring mind, 
To leave their altars and their homes behind, 

Not one fond look, tho’ now perhaps the last, 

The frightful rabble on their city cast. 
The Gods, too facile raise to highest state, 

Nor yet less prompt the high yield up to fate. 
Behold! a city, crowded thro’ its space, 

With conquer’d foes and tribes of every race; 
Could but its people join in heart and mind, 
Might well defy the power of all mankind. 

Yet, Cesar coming, yields an easy prey, 

By coward sons forsaken in dismay. 

The Roman soldier pressed by evil sore, 

And close besieged upon a foreign shore, 
Nocturnal dangers by a trifling mound, 

Avoids, nor fears the noisy trumpet’s sound, 
Within a bank the grassy turf has lent, 

He sleeps securely, in his humble tent, 

But thou, great Rome! when war’s first rumor fall, 
Upon the ear, deserted art by all, 

Nor can they trust, one night, thy massive wall. 
Yet not without excuse their dire affright. 

*Tis time to fear, when Pompey leads the flight. 
Lest hope howe’er their trembling minds elate, 

A clear presage is giv’n of harsher fate. 

The threatening Gods announce their sovereign will, 
And earth, and sea,and sky with portents fill. 

The gloomy might saw unknown stars to roll, 

And heaven on fire, with flames from pole to pole, 
Now sheets of flame transverse through ether sail, 
And awful comets drag a fiery tail. 

Thro’ calm fallacious, vivid lighthings flash, 

And flames, thro’ clouds, in various figures dash. 
Now darts a jav’lin in its length’ning flight, 

Now shines through heav’n a torch with scatter’d light. 
Now silent fires thro’ cloudless ether move, 

From artic skies, and strike the Latian Jove. 

The minor stars that wont their round to trace, 
Through silent night, usurp the mid-day space. 
The full-orb’d moon reflects her brother’s light, 
But earth’s dark shade quick veils her face in night. 
Titan himself when thro’ mid-heaven he rides, 
His fiery chariot in deep darkness hides. 

Involves the world in night, and hope of day, 
From trembling nations quickly takes away, 

Such night Mycen@ and Ayestes led. 

When Sol, in honour sought his eastern bed. 
Sicilian A=tna’s mouth fierce Vulcan loosed 
Which not its flames erect to Heaven tossed, 

But from its bending head with burning store, 

In streams of lava fell on Hesper’s shore. 
Charybdis vomits blood from jaws profound, 
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And Scylla’s dogs emit a doleful sound. 
The sacred fire from Vestal fane was broken, 

The flames, that ended holy-day betoken, 

In twain divided, rise with double spire, 
Resembling Theban brother’s funeral pyre. 

Then Tellus settled in her depths below, 

And trembling Alps shook off their ancient snow. 
From Calpe’s hills and Atlas’ hoary heights, 

The rapid floods fill up Hispania’s straits. 

Tis said the Indigites mourn’d in briny tears, 

And Lares sweating testified their fears, 

That gifts, now fallen, in the temples lay, 

And filthy birds obscured the face of day. 

That beasts, at night, forsook their sylvan home, 
And made their couches in the midst of Rome. 
That tongues of brutes in human accents spoke. 
And shocking births the laws of nature broke, 
That mothers shrieked, with fright and horror wild, 
To see a monster in their new-born child. 
Portentous verses from the Cuman song, 

In haste are spread thro’ all the vulgar throng, 
They sung the fates whom fierce Bellona moved, 
Who by their bleeding arms their zeal had proved. 
The Galli tossing-round their bloody hair, 

Howled forth their omens, in a doleful air. 

The bones long buried in their urns now groaned, 
And solemn manes struck with honour moaned. 
The crash of weapons sounded in the wood, 
While devious parts with voices shrieked aloud, 
And frightful ghosts as if for conflict stood. 

They flee who till the near suburban grounds, 
The dire Erinnys wretched Rome surrounds. 
Whirling a torch around her blazing head, 

And grisly hair with hissing serpents spread ; 

As when the furies drove Agave wild, * 

Or mad Lycurgus stabbed his dearest child, 
Alcides so, by cruel Juno's law, 

Megaera feared, tho’ first he Pluto saw. 

The trumpets sound, and as with horrid shout, 
The cohorts mingle in the fight and rout, 

With equal shout now gloomy night invades, 

The quiet mansions of the silent shades. 

Seemed Sylla’s ghost from ’mid the plain to spring, 
And sad and fearful, oracles to sing. 

Emerging from among the tranquil dead 

At Anio’s stream, as Marius raised his head, 

The frightened husbandmen in terror fled. 

These portents dire excite the will of all, 

The Tuscan seers by ancient rite to call, 
Of those most dignified by age and fame, 
From Luna’s lonely port old Aruns came. 
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The lightning’s power he knew in every place, 

In panting entrails omens he could trace, 

And aug’ry draw from birds in airy space. 

Those monsters, first, he orders to be slain, 

Which violated nature saw with pain, 

With dismal fire to burn the horrid young, 

That from the barren womb unseemly sprung. 

The timid crowd he orders next to trace, 

The city’s circuit thro’ its amplest space, 

Directs the Pontiffs to whose care belong, 

The sacred rites, to lead the mourning throng, 

Thro’ long pomoeria, to their utmost bound, 

With lustral rites the lofty wall surround. 

While girt, in Gabine mode ; with pensive mind, 
Inferior priests them follow close behind. 

A ribbon’d Priestess leads the vestal choir, 

To whom alone Minerva deigns appear. 

Next follow they, who Cuman volumes guard, 

And secret prophecies with care regard. 

Who good Cybele call again by name, 

When wash’d she comes from little Almon’s stream. 
Next skilled in flight of birds, Augural Priests, 

And Septemvirs directing solemn feasts. 

Titii Sodales, next, in order led, 

Salii with targets o’er their bosom spread, 

The noble flamen, last, with apex on his head. 
While, in long windings, they the suburbs trace, 
Aruns the lightning’s wreck from ev’ry place 
Collects ; with mutt rings hides them in the ground, 
And name, Bidental, gives the space around. 

Then to the altar leads an ox unbroke, 

Whose graceful neck had never felt the yoke ; i 
When, now, the wine he had begun to pour, é 
With knife transverse the meal to sprinkle o’er, 
The sacred rites th’ unwilling victim sees, 
Impatient struggles, nor his body frees; 

For high girt servants his sharp horns depress, 
Sinking, he yields his neck, in dire distress. 
Nor bounds the usual stream of healthy blood, 
Or dyes the pavement with a purple flood ; 
The gaping wound, as if a putrid sore, 

Emits, by drops, a foul and sanious gore. 
Astounded Aruns, pale with dire affright, 

At the funereal view that met his sight, 

Seizes the entrails, and with haste the more, 
The anger of the Gods strives to explore. 
Their very color fills the priest with fear, 

For livid spots with drops of blood appear, 5 
Upon the pallid viscera, marked all o’er, ; 
With blotches dire, and stained with clotted gore. ; 
He sees a serum from the liver start, 

And threatening veins to fill the hostile part. 
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The panting lung its body deeply hides, 
And their partition vital parts divides. 
A horrid omen fills him with affright, 
Which never without mischief meets the sight. 
Bebold! he sees a mass of liver grow, 

By part above, compressed the lobe below. 

The latter, wasted, shrunk and flaccid stands, 

The former throbs and active pulse commands. 
When from these signs his mind the fates conceived, 
Of direful evils but too well perceived. 

“ Scarcely, O Gods! (he cries) may I declare, 

To these sad souls the woes that you prepare. 

The highest Jove! these rites have not appeased. 
Th’ Infernal Gods, alas! too well are pleased. 
Sorrows we dread too shocking for the ear. 

Yet worse will come than even those we fear. 
These sights be changed to good; indulgent heaven! 
Nor faith to divination more be giv’n, 

Tages our chief, a knave be rather prov’n. 

The omens thus in windings dark and long, 

The Tuscan sung in deep mysterious song. 

But Figulus, whose care it ever lies, 

To know the Gods and secrets of the skies, 

Not e’en Egyptian Memphis aught compares, 

In knowledge and observance of the stars ; 

“This world (he said) has wandered without laws, 
And stars at random run without a cause. 

Or, if subjected to the pow’r of fate, 

Quick ruin waits the city and the state. 

Shall yawning earth in frightful caverrts hiss? 
Shall cities sink into the deep abyss? 

Shall heated air its Siroc power fan ? 

Shall treach’rous earth deny its fruits to man ? 
Shall direful poison in each stream appear? 

What death? O Gods! what pest do’ you prepar e 
The final days of many men have run, 

Contracted to the little space of one. 

If Saturn’s frigid star in heaven’s height. 

Had hurtful, lit its fire, in darkling night, 
Aquarius, erst, had poured Deucalion rains. 

And earth been hidden by the liquid plains, 

If thou, O Phoebus! with thy ardent rays, 

Had fired Nemean Leo to a blaze, 

The world consuming would in flame expire, 

And thy hot chariot ether wrap in fire. 

These fires now cease, but thou, O Mars! assail, 
With burning flame the threat’ning scorpion’s tail, 
His wide-spread arms to scorch you do not spare, 
What woes, O Gods! for man do you prepare? 
For, gracious Jupiter is in darkness set, 
And smiling Venus has no power as yet, 
The quick Cyllinius in bis movement halts, 
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And Mars alone, himself thro’ heaven exalts, 
Which shining stars their usual course forsake, 
And thro’ the darken’d space their journey take, 
Orion’s sword and belt too bright appear, 

Impends the horrid rage of weapons drear. 

All justice then shall violence confound, 

And wicked crimes in virtue’s guise be found, 
This frenzied rage shall last for many years, 

Why ask of Gods its end with silent tears ? 

E’en peace shall come with loss: unhappy Rome! 
Pray that those evils may not cease to come. 

Let havoc ride on time’s revolving car, 

Since thou art free, alone, in civil war.” 

These fearful omens of impending fate, 
Had crazed the mass, but greater still await. : 
As when from Pindus’ top by Bacch’nals trod, . 
The priestess runs, and shouts th’ Ogygean Gods; 
So speeds a matron thro’ th’ astounded crowd, 
And Phoebus in her breast betrays aloud. 
“Whither? O Pean! to what distant place. ; 
Am I thus borne thro’ Ether’s lofty space ? 

I see Pangea white with snowy tops, 

And broad Philippi under Haemus rocks. 

What madness this ? what darts, O Phoebus! show, 
Do Romans mix? a war without a foe! 

And whither next? to farthest east you wile, 
Where blends the sea with the Lagaean Nile. 

This corse I recognise, that lies at hand, 

A shapeless trunk upon the river sand. 
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On seas I’m borne to Syrtis’ doubtful shore. 

And Libya’s wastes with sand-drifts cover’d o’er. 
Whither Erinnys from Emathian fields. 

Again in conflict brings the Roman shields, 
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Next move o’er Alpine hills, that pierce the cloud 
And lofty Pyrenees, ’mid thunders loud. a 
Returning hence my native city walk, f 
Whose impious crimes amid the Senate stalk. i 
Again the factions rise, once more again, 


ee, 


The world I travel o'er with grief and pain. 
Thou, Phoebus! give to see some unknown shore, 
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Phillippi’s fields, alas! I’ve seen before!” 
She spoke ; exhausted sunk, nor word e’er utter’d more. 
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THE VISION OF CAGLIOSTRO. 





“In the horror of a vision by night, when deep sleep is wont to hold men, fear seized 


upon me, and trembling, and all my bones were affrighted ; and when a spirit passed 
before me, the hair of my flesh stood up.”—The Book of Job. 


The last, and perhaps the most renown- 
ed of the Rosicrucians, was, according to 
a historical insinuation, implicated in that 
notorious juggle of the Diamond Neck- 
lace, which tended so much to increase 
the popular hatred towards the evil-doom- 
ed and beautiful Marie Antoinette. Whe- 
ther this imputation were correct, or 
whether the Cardinal Duc de Rohan was 
the only distinguished person deluded by 
the artifices of the Countess de la Motte, 
it is certain that Joseph Balsamo, com- 
monly called Alexandre, Count de Cagli- 
ostro, was capable of any knavery, howe- 
ver infamous. Guile was his element; 
audacity was his breast-plate; delusion 
was his profession; immorality was his 
creed ; debauchery was his consolation ; 
hisown genius—the genius of cunning— 
was the god of his idolatry.. Had Cagli- 
ostro been sustained by the principles of 
rectitude, he must have become the idol 
as well as the wonder of his contempora- 
ries ; his accomplishments must have daz- 
zled them into admiration, for he possess- 
ed all the attributes of a Crichton. 
Beautiful in aspect, symmetrical in pro- 
portions, graceful in carriage, capacious 
in intellect, erudite as a Benedictine, agile 
as an Acrobat, daring as Sczevola, persua- 
sive as Alcibiades, skilled in all manly 
pastimes, familiar with the philosophies 
of the scholar and the worldling, an ora- 
tor, a musician, a courtier, a linguist,— 
such was the celebrated Cagliostro. In 
his abilities, he was as capricious as Le- 
onardo, and as subtle as Macchiavelli; 
but he was without the magnanimity of 
the one, or the crafty prudence of the 
ether. Lucretius so darkened the glories 
of nature by the glooms of his blasphe- 
mous imagination, that he might have de- 
scribed this earth as a golden globe ani- 
mated by ademon. Fashioned ina mould 
as marvellous as that golden orb, and ani- 
mated in like manner by a devilish and 
wily spirit, was Balsamo the Rosicrucian. 

Between the period of his birth in 1743, 
and that of his dissolution in 1795, when 
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incarcerated in a dungeon of San Leo, at 
Rome, Cagliostro rendered himself in a 
manner illustrious by practising upon the 
credulity of his fellow creatures. Hol- 
stein had witnessed his pretended suc- 
cesses in alchemy. Strasburg had received 
him with adulation, as the evangelist 
of a mystic religion. Paris had resound- 
ed with the marvels revealed by his per- 
formances in Egyptian free-masonry. 
Molten gold was said to stream at pleas- 
ure over the rim of his crucibles ; divina- 
tion by astrology was as familiar to him 
as it had been of yore to Zoroaster or 
Nostradamus ; graves yawned at the beck 
of his potent finger; their ghostly habi- 
tants appeared at his preternatural bid- 
ding. The necromantic achievements of 
Doctor Dee and William Lilly dwindled 
into insignificance before those attributed 
to a man who, although apparently in the 
bloom of manhood, was believed to have 
survived a thousand winters. 

Accident had supplied Cagliostro with 
an accomplice of suitable depravity. In 
the course of his eccentric peregrinations 
among the continental cities, he had form- 
ed the acquaintance of a female, remark- 
able for her consummate loveliness and 
her boundless sensuality. Married to this 
Circe, the adventurer began to thrive be- 
yond his most sanguine anticipations. It 
must he remembered, however, that in 
his nefarious proceedings, Balsamo was 
aided by a faculty of invention almost 
miraculous in its fruitfulness, and occa- 
sionally almost sublime in its audacity. 
By these means, he ultimately became the 
most astonishing impostor the world had 
ever beheld, with the solitary exception 
of Mohammed. 

As a forerunner of a disastrous revolu- 
tion, the appearance of this fantastic per- 
sonage in the capital of civilization was 
at once dismal and prophetic. Uncon- 
sciously, he was the prophet of disaster. 
Unconsciously, he was the prelude—half- 
solemn, half-grotesque—of a bloody and 
diabolical saturnalia. History, both pro- 
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fane and inspired, tells us that when the 
Euphrates forsook its natural channel, 
and the hostile legions trampled under its 
gates at nightfall; when the revellers of 
Belshazzar, drunk with prolonged orgies 
and haggard with the shadow of an im- 
pending doom, staggered through the 
marble vestibules and out upon the mar- 
ble causeways, rending their purple ves- 
tures in the moonlight, there was weep- 
ing among the lords of Chaldea,—* Wo! 
wo! wo!’’ was wailed in the streets of 
Babylon. A similar destiny awaited 
Paris, but as yet a different spectacle was 
visible; as yet the carousals of the me- 
tropolis were at their zenith; as yet the 
current flowed in its ancient channel; as 
yet the woes of the empire were not writ- 
ten on the wallof the palace. Festivities 
were never conducted with more magnifi- 
cence than immediately before the down- 
fall of the monarchy and the general des- 
olation of the kingdom. The pomps of 
the religion, and pageantries of the court, 
and the munificence of the nobility, were 
never before characterized by so much 
grandeur and profusion. The church, 
the sovereign, and the oligarchy. were 
crowning themselves for the sacrifice. 
Opposite the Rue de Luxembourg, and 
parallel with the Rue de Caumartin, there 
stood, in the year 1782, a little villa-cot- 
tage or rustic pavilion. It was separated 
from the Boulevard de la Madeleine by a 
green paddock, and was concealed in a 
nest of Jaurustinus and clematis. Au- 
tumn, that generous season, which seems 
in its bounty to impart a smell of ripe- 
ness to the very leaves, had already scat- 
tered dyes of gold and vermilion over the 
verdure of this shrubbery. A night- 
breeze, impregnated with vegetable per- 
fumes, and wafting before it one of these 
leaves, stole between the branches—over 
the fragrant mould—across a grass-plot— 
through an open window of the cottage. 
The leaf tinkled. It had fallen upon the 
pages of a volume from which a man was 
reading by alamp. At that moment the 
elock of the Capuchins tolled out a dole- 
ful Two; it was answered by the nume- 
rous bells of Paris. Solemn, querulous, 
sepulchral, quavering, silvery, close at 
hand, or modulated into a dim echo by 


the distance, the voice of the inexorable 
hours vibrated over the capital, and then 
ceased. 


Alas, for the heart of Cagliostro! 


The solitary watcher shuddered as the 
metallic sounds floated in from the bel- 
fries. Although startled by the dropping 
of the leaf, he closed the volume, leisurely 
placing it between the pages as a marker 
—it, so brittle! so yellow! so typical of 
decay and mortality! The book compri- 
sed the writings of Sir Cornelius Agrippa. 
Having tossed the old alchemist from him 
with an air of overwhelming dejection, 
the student abandoned himself to the 
most sorrowful reflections. 


He had but recently returned from a 
masked ball, and a domino of salmon-co- 
loured satin still hung loosely over his 
shoulders. As the feeble light of the 
lamp glimmered upon the jet-bugles and 
steel-spangles of his costume, there was 
visible the perpetual contrast of his des- 
tiny,—a mingling of the most abstruse 
researches and the most extravagant fri- 
volities. Jewels sparkled upon his hands 
and bosom ; the varicose veins on his tem- 
ples throbbed with a feverish precision ; 
the fumes of the wine-cup flushed his 
cheek and disordered his imagination. 


“ Death,” thought the Rosicrucian, 
“fills me with abhorrence: and yet life 
is totally devoid of happiness. Happi- 
ness! O delusive phantom of humanity, 
how art thou attainable? Through Fame ? 
Fame is mine, and Iam watched. Over 
the realms of civilization my name is 
noised abroad: inthe populous cities the 
glory of my art resounds ; when my barge 
glided among the palaces of Venice, the 
blue Adriatic was purpled with blossoms 
in my honour. Fame? Fame brings not 
happiness to Cagliostro. Wealth? Not 
so. Ducats, pistoles, louis-d’or, have 
brought no panacea to the sorrows of Bal- 
samo. Beauty? Nay; for, in the prof- 
ligate experience of capitals, the sage is 
saddened with the knowledge that come- 
liness, at least, is but an exquisite hypoc- 
risy. I have striven also, vainly, for con- 
tentment in the luxuries of voluptuous 
living. The talisman of Epicurus has 
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evaded my grasp—the glittering bauble !* 
The ravishing ideal, Joy, has been to me 
not as the statue to Pygmalion: I have 
grovelled down in advration at its feet, 
and have found it the same immobile, re- 
lentless, unresponsive image. Youth is 
yet mine, but it is a youth hoary in deso- 
lation. Centuries of anguish have flood- 
ed through my bosom, even in the hey- 
day of existence. The tangible and the 
intangible, the visible and the invisible, 
the material and the immaterial have 
been at deadly strife in my conjectures. 
The present has been to me an evasion, 
the future an enigma; the earth a delu- 
sion, the heavens a doubt. Even the 
pomp of those inexplicable stars is a new 
agony of indecision to my recoiling fan- 
cyt—so impassive in their unchangea- 
bleness, so awful in the quiescence of their 
eternal grandeur. Supreme, too, in my 
bewilderment, remains the problem of 
their revolutions—the cause of their im- 
pulsiont as well as of their creation. 
Baffled in my scrutiny of the sublime puz- 
ule which is domed over the globe at night- 
fall, dizzy with the contemplation of such 
abysses of mystery, my thoughts have 
reverted to this earth, in which pleasure 
sparkles but to evaporate. No solace in 
the investigation of those infinitudes, 
which are only fathomable by a system 
revolting to my judgment—the system of 
a theocratic philosophy; no consolation 
in the dreamings evoked by the lore of 
the stupendous skies: my heart throbs 
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still for the detection and the possession 
of happiness. Nature has endowed me 
with senses—five delicate and susceptible 
instruments—for the realization of bodily 
delight. Sights of unutterable loveliness, 
tones of surpassing melody, perfumes of 
delicious fragrance, marvellous sensibili- 
ties of touch and palate, afford me so 
many channels for enjoyment. Still the 
insufficiency of the palpable and appreci- 
able is paramount; still the everlasting 
dolor interposes ; the appetite is satiated, 
the aroma palls upon the nostrils, the 
nerves are affected by irritability, the 
harmony merges into dissonance ; even 
the beantiful becomes so far an abomina- 
tion that man is ‘ mad for the sight of his 
eyes that he did see.’ Such is the sterile 
and repulsive penalty of the searcher af- 
ter happiness. Happiness! O delusive 
phantom of humanity, how art thou at- 
tainable ?” 

A thrill pervaded the frame of thé vis- 
ionary as he paused in his meditations. 
Subtle as the birth of an emotion—solemn 
as the presage of a disaster—terrible as 
the throes of dissolution, was the pang 
that agonized the Rosicrucian. Tis flesh 
crept upon his bones at the consciousness 
of a preternatural but invisible presence 
—the presence of an unseen visitant in 
the dead of the midnight! His heart 
quaked as it drank in, like Eliphaz, “ the 
veins of 17s whisper.” There was no 
sound or reverberation, and yet the lan- 
guage streamed upon the knowledge of 





* Béranger has already conveyed this truth through the melody of his delicious verse. 


“ Le vois-tu bien, la-bas, la-bas, 
La-bas, la-bas? dit ’Espérance ; 
Bourgeois, manants, rois et prelats 
Lui font de loin la révérence. 
C’est le Bonheur, dit |’ Espérance. 


Courons, courons; doublons le pas, 
Pour le trouver 14-bas, ]4-bas, 
La-bas, la-bas.”’ 


+“ 1 did not dare to breathe aloud the unhallowed anguish of my mind to the majesty 
of the unsympathizing stars.”"—See Falkland. 

t “Motus autem siderum,” such is the reverent and sententious remark of Grotius, 
“qui eccentrici, quique epicyclici dicuntur, manifeste ostendunt non vim materia, sed lib- 
eri agentis ordinationem.”—See De Veritate Rel. Christ., Lib. i., § 7. 

§ “ Now, there was a word spoken to me in private, and my ears, by stealth as it were, 


received the veins of its whisper.” —Job, chap. iv., verse 12. 
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the listener with a distinctness beyond 
that of human articulation. The still- 
ness of his solitude was only broken by 
the rustling of the night-breeze among the 
laurustines, and yet in the ears of Cagli- 
ostro there was the utterance as of un- 
substantial lips—the sense as of a divine 
symphony—* the thunder, and the music, 
and the pomp” of an unearthly Voice.* 

* Balsamo!” it cried, “thy thoughts 
are blasphemy ; thy lamentations are fool- 
ishness; thy mind is darkened by the 
glooms of a most barren dejection. Away! 
vain Sceptic, with the syllogisms of infi- 
delity. The glory of the immortal wii 
evades thy comprehension in the depths 
of infinitude. When in its natural bright- 
ness, the spiritual being of man reflects 
that glory asin amirror. J'hine is blur- 
red by sensuality. Tranquillity is denied 
thee, because of the concupiscence of thy 
ambition. A profligate and venal career 
has troubled thy soul with misgivings. 
Thou hast scorned even the five senses— 
those golden portals of humanity! Know, 
O dreamer, that in them alone consists 
the enjoyment of a finite existence: know 
that through the virtuous use of those five 
senses, earthly happiness is attainable! 
Dost thou still tremble in thy unbelief? 
Arise, Balsamo, and behold the teachings 
of eternity |” 

As the last sentence resounded in the 
heart of Cagliostro, up into the air floated 
the Rosicrucian and the Voice. 
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Time and distance seemed to be con- 
quered in that mysterious ascension, and 
an impenetrable darkness enveloped the 
impostor as he felt himself carried swiftly 
through the atmosphere. When he had 
somewhat recovered, however, from his 
astonishment, the motion ceased, and the 
light of an Italian evening beamed upon 
him from the heavens. A scene then re- 
vealed itself around Cagliostro, the like 
of which his eyes had never before be- 
held, or his imagination, in its wildest 
mood, conceived. 

He was standing in a secluded grove in 
the island of Caprese. Fountains sparkled 
under the branches; blossoms of the 
gaudiest colours flaunted on the brambles, 
or enamelled the turf; laughter and mu- 
sic filled the air with a confusion of sweet 
sounds ; and among the intricacies of the 
trees, bands of revellers fiitied to and fro, 
clad in the antique costumes of Rome. 
Under the shadow of a gigantic orange- 
bush, upon a couch of luxurious softness 
and embroidered in gorgeous arabesques, 
there reclined the figure of an old man. 
His countenance was hideous with age 
and debauchery. Sin glimmered in the 
evil light of his eyes—those enormous 
and blood-shot eyes, with which (prae- 
grandibus oculis) the historian tells us he 
could see even in the night-time.t Ha- 
bitual intemperance had inflamed his 








* “There is a roaring in the bleak-grown pines 


When Winter lifts his voice; there is a noise 


Among immortals when a god gives sign 


With hushing finger, how he means to load 


His tongue with the full weight of utterless thought, 


With thunder, and with music, and with pomp.” 


Such are the majestic syllables which preface the speech of Saturn in Hyperion. Keats 
was ridding himself of the puerilities of Cockaigne when he wrote that fragment of an 













epic—a fragment which is unsurpassed“+by any modern attempt at heroic composition. 
In reading it, the very earth seems shaken witb the footsteps of fallen divinities. Even 
Byron, who, like ourselves, had no great predilection for the school in which the poetic 
genius of John Keats was germinated, has emphatically said of Hyperion that “it seems 
actually inspired by the Titans, and is as sublime as A‘schylus.”—See Byron’s Works, 
vol, xv., p. 921. 

t Thus writes Suetonius—* pregrandibus oculis, qui quod mirum esset, noctu etiam et 
in tenebris, viderent, sed ad breve, et quum primum a somno patuissent; deinde rursum 
hebescebant.”—Tib. cap. lxviii. 
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complexion, and disfigured his skin with 
disgusting eruptions; while his body, 
naturally robust in its proportions, had 
become bloated with the indolence of 
confirmed gluttony. A garment (the toga 
virilis) of virgin whiteness covered his 
limbs; along the edge of the garment 
was the broad hem of Tyrian purple 
indicative of the imperial dignity ; and 
around the hoary brow of the epicurean, 
was woven a chaplet of rose and aloe- 
leaves. 

Cagliostro recoiled in abhorrence be- 
fore a spectacle at once so austere and 
lascivious. His spirit quailed at the 
sight of a visage in which appeared to be 
concentrated the infamy of many centu- 
ries. Ilis soul revolted at the sinister and 
ferocious expression pervading every lin- 
eament, and lurking in every wrinkle. 
As he gazed, however, a blithe sound star- 
tled him from the umbrage of the boughs. 
Quick, lively, jocund, to the clashing of 
her cymbals, there bounded forth an Ita- 
lian maiden in the garb of a Bacchante. 
Her feet agile as the roe’s, her eyes lus- 
trous and defiant, her hair dishevelled, 
her bosom heaving, her arms symmetri- 
eal as sculpture, but glowing with the 
rcseate warmth of youth, the virgin still 
rejoiced, as it were, in the tumult of the 
dance, Grapes of a golden-green, relieved 
by the ruddy-brown of their foliage, 
clustered in a garland about her temples, 
and leaped in unison with her movements. 
Around! with her raven tresses stream- 
ing abroad in ringlets—around! with 
her sandals clinking on the gravel to the 
capricious beat of her cymbals—around! 
with her light robe flowing back from a 
jewelled brooch above the knee—singing, 
sparkling, undulating, circling, rustling, 
the Bacchante entranced the heart of the 
Rosicrucian. She gleamed before him 
like the embodiment of enthusiasm. She 
was the genius of motion, the divinity of 
the dance; she was Terpsichore in the 
grace of her movements, Euterpe in the 
ravishing sweetness of her voice. A thrill 
of admiration suffused with a deeper tint 
even the abhorred cheek of the volupta- 
ary. 

By an almost imperceptible degree, the 
damsel abated the ardour of her gyra- 
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tions, her cymbals clashed less frequent- 
ly, the song faded from her lip, the flut- 
ter of her garments ceased, the vine-fruit 
drooped upon her forehead. She stood 
before the couch palpitating with emotion, 
and radiant with divine beauty. In ano- 
ther instant, she had prostrated herself 
upon the earth, for in the decrepit mon- 
ster of Caprez she recognised the lord of 
the whole world—Tiberius. 

“ Arise, maiden of Apulia,” he said, 
with an immediate sense that he beheld 
another of those innocent damsels, who 
were stolen from their pastoral homes on 
the Peninsula to become the victims of 
his depravity. “Arise, and slake my 
thirst from yonder goblet. The tongue 
of Tiberius is dry with the avidity of his 
passion.” 

An indescribable loathing entered into 
the imagination of the Bacchante even as 
she lay upon the grass; yetshe rose with 
precipitation and filled a chalice to the 
brim with Falernian. Tiberius grasped 
it with an eager hand, and his mouth 
pressed the lip of the cup as if to drain 
its ruby vintage to the bottom. Sudden- 
ly, however, the eyes of the old man 
blazed with a raging light: the scowl of 
lust was forgotten ; the vindictiveness of 
a fiend shone in his dilated eyeballs, and, 
with a yell of fury, he cast the goblet 
into the air, crying out that the wine 
boiled like the bowl of Pluto. He was 
writhing in one of those paroxysms of 
rage, which justified posterity in regard- 
ing him asa madman. The howling of 
Tiberius resounded among the verdure, 
as the rattle of a snake might do when it 
raises its deadly crest from its lair among 
the flowers. Quick as thought at the first 
sound of those inexorable accents, the 
grove was thronged with the revellers. 
They jostled each other in their solicitude 
to minister to the cruelty of the despot; 
and that cruelty was as ruthless, and as 
hell-born, as it was ingenious and appal- 
ling. 

Obedient to a gesture of Tiberius, the 
Bacchante was placed upon a pedestal. 
For a moment, she stood before them an 
exquisite statue of despair—exquisite 
even in the excess of her bewilderment. 
For a moment, she stood there stunned by 
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the suddenness of the commotion, and asa child, in the midst of his diseases 
frantic with the consciousness of her and iniquities.+ 

peril. For a moment she gazed about At the feet of the Rosicrucian were 
her for aid wildly, but, alas! vainly. No huddled the bones of the virgin of Apu- 
pity beamed upon her in that more hor- lia; and the babbling of the fountains 
rible Gomorrah. The marble trembled was alone audible in the solitude. 

under her feet—a sulphurous stench shot “Such,” said the mournful Voice, as 
through its crevices—the virgin shrieked Cagliostro again felt himself carried 
and fell forwards, scorched and blackened through the darkness—‘ such, Balsamo, 
toacinder. She was blasted, as if by a are the miseries of a debauched appetite.” 
thunder-bolt.* Cagliostro looked with 
horror upon the ashes of the Bacchante. 
He had seen youth stricken down by age ; 
he had seen virtue annihilated, so to In another instant, the impostor was 
speak, at the mandate of vice; he had standing upon the floor of a gigantic am- 
seen—and even his callous heart exulted phitheatre in Palestine. The whole air 
at the thought—he had seen innocence was refulgent with the delight of a sum- 
snatched from pollution, when upon the mer morning, and through the loopholes 
very threshold of anearthly hell. While of the structure, the eye caught the blue 
rejoicing in this reflection, he was arous- shimmer of the Mediterranean. Banners 
ed by the stertorous breathing of the em- emblazoned with the ciphers of Rome 
peror. Thecrowned demon of the island fluttered from the walls of the amphithe 
was being borne away tohis palacé upon tre. Its internal circumference was 
the shoulders of hisattendants. Although thronged with a vast concourse of citi- 
maddened by an insatiable thirst, and by zens; and, immediately about the Rosi- 
a gloom that was becoming habitual, the crucian, groups of foreign traders, habi- 
monster lay upon his cushionsasimpotent ted as if for some usual ceremony, were 


AGRIPPA. 





* Those who are familiar with the classic historians, will see in this description no ex 
aggeration whatever. Instruments for the destruction of life yet more awful and myste- 
rious were employed by many of the predecessors, and many of the successors of Tibe- 
rius, as well as by Tiberius himself; and modern science has shown that these devices, 
instead of being, as was originally conjectured, the result of black-magic, were, in reality, 
the effect of hydraulic, pneumatic, and mechanical, contrivances. Even the most mar- 
vellous feats of the Egyptian sorcerers have been latterly explained by the revelations of 
natural philosophy, and a multitude of these explanations may be found by the reader in 
the learned work “ Des Sciences Occultes,” &c., written by M. Eusebe Salverte, and pub- 
lished in Paris, as recently as 1843. In that remarkable volume, M. Salverte proves that 


natural phenomena are more startling than necromantic tricks, and that in the words of 


Roger Bacon, “ non igitur oportet nos magicis illusionibus uti, cum potestas philosophica doceat 
operari quod sufficit.” That Tiberius was capable of atrocities yet more terrific, and that 
murders of the most inhuman kind were the consequence of almost every one of his 
diabolical whims, those acquainted with the picturesque narratives of Suetonius already 
know. They will remember not only how he caused his nephew Germanicus to be poi- 
soned by the governor of Syria, but how he ordered a fisherman to be torn in pieces by 
the claws of a crab, simply because he met him, in one of his suspicious moods, when 
strolling in a sequestered garden of Capree.—Sue. Tib., c. 1x. 


t Suetonius assures us (cap. Ixviii.) that the muscular strength of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero was, in the prime of his manhood, almost as supernatural as his crimes; that he 
could with his outstretched finger bore a hole through a sound apple (integrum malum 
digito terebraret), and wound the head ofa child or even a youth with a fillip (caput puert, 
vel etiam adolescentis, talitro vulneraret). His excesses must, however, have enervated his 
frame long before his death by suffocation. 
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scattered over the arena. Expectation 
was evincel in every murmur that floated 
round the benches. The worshippers 
were there, it seemed, and were awaiting 
the high-priest. That high-priest was 
approaching, and more than a high- 
priest ; for Herod Agrippa, the tetrarch 
of Judea, had descended from Jerusalem 
to Ceesarea, for the celebration of war- 
like games in honour of the Emperor 
Claudius, and, on the completion of those 
festivities, the deputed sovereign had 
consented, at the intercession of Blastus, 
to receive a deputation of certain Pheni- 
cian ambassadors who were solicitious for 
an assurance of his clemency. Those 
envoys—the merchant princes of Tyre 
and Sidon—were tarrying in the public 
theatre of the city for the promised inter- 
view in the presence of the people of Sa- 
maria. 

Cagliostro marvelled as he scanned the 
scene before him, whether it were all a 
reality or a delusion of his fancy; but 
the lapping of the surge upon the adja- 
cent beach and the perfume of Oriental 
spices which impregnated the breeze 
from the Levant, and even the motes that 
swarmed about him like phosphoric 
atoms, proved that it was no juggle of a 
distempered imagination, 

Suddenly the air was rent with accla- 
mations ; the crowd rose as if by a sin- 
gle impulse; trumpets sounded in the 
seven porches of the amphitheatre ; 
again the plaudits shook the air like the 
concussion of enthusiasm, and the depu- 
tation in the arena prostrated themselves 
in the dust. Balsamo saw at once, the 
reason of this rejoicing; he saw the te- 
trarch of Judea seated upon a throne of 
ivory. The crown of Agrippa glittered 
upon his forehead with an unnatural 
brightness—it was of the purest gold, 
radiating from the brow in spikes, and 
flecked with pearls of an uncommon size. 
Silent—erect—inflated with pride at his 
own grandeur, and the adulation of the 
rabble, sate the King of Palestine.— 





Silent—awe-stricken—uncovered before 
the majesty of the representative of 
Claudius, stood the people of Samaria 
and Phenicia. Extreme beauty of an 
e.evated and heroic character shone upon 
features of Herod, although his beard 
was grizzled with the passage of fifty-four 
winters. In the midst of the silence of 
the populace, the morning sun rose, 
almost abruptly, above the topmost arches 
of the edifice, and darted his beams full 
upon the glorious garments of Agrippa. 
It played in sparkles of intense lustre 
upon the jewels of his diadem ; and upon 
the outer robe, which was of silver tissue 
woven with consummate skill and pow- 
dered with diamonds, the fraction of the 
sunlight produced an intolerable splen- 
dour.* The Samaritans shielded their 
eyes from its magnificence; they were 
dazzled ; they were blinded ; they thrilled 
with admiration and astonishment. 

Agrippa spoke. 

At the first sound of his accents, there 
was a whisper of awe among the multi- 
tude—it increased—it grew louder—it 
arose to the heayens in one prolonged and 
jubilant shout of adoration. 

“It is a God!” they cried—“ it is a 
God that speaketh, not a man !” 

As the language of that impious hom- 
age saluted the ears of Herod, his mouth 
curled with a smile of satisfaction, his 
soul expanded with an inexpressible tu- 
mult of emotions, he drank in the blas- 
phemous flatteries of the rabble, and 
assumed to himself the power and the 
dignity of the Most High God. Yet in 
the very ecstacy of those sensations, his 
countenance became ghast!y, his lips 
writhed, his eyes beheld with unuttera- 
ble dismay the omen of his disolution— 
the visible phantom of an avenging 
Nemesis.¢ He staggered from his throne, 
erying aloud in the extremity of his an- 
guish; a sudden corruption had seized 
upon his body—he was being devoured 
by worms. 

The heart of Cagliostro quailed with- 


[6 gar ; 2 > 66 y . 28 . , 
His garb, writes Josephus, “was so resplendent as to spread a horror over those that 


looked intently upon him.”—Lib, xix., c. 8. 


T “ An owl,” says Josephus (xix., 8): “an angel of the Lord,” ayyedos "Kupiov, say the 


Scriptures (Acts xii., 23)—in either case a spectral illusion. 
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in him at the lamentations of the people 
of Samaria, as they beheld their idol 
smitten down by death in the midst of 
his surpassing pomp. Even the Jewish 
hagiographer tells us, with pathetic sim- 
plicity, that King Agrippa himself wept 
at the wailings of the adoring mob. 

Again the Alchemist found himself en- 
veloped in darkness, again the unearthly 
Voice stole into his brain. 

“Lo!” it said, “how the frame rots in 
the ermine; how the body and soul are 
polluted by vicious passions! Such, Bal- 
samo, are the penalties of the lusts of the 
flesh.” 


MILTON. 


Another scene then revealed itself to 
the Rosicrucian, but one altogether dif- 
ferent from those he had already witness- 
ed. Instead of being in an Oriental am- 
phitheatre, he was standing in a rural 
lane; instead of tumult he found tran- 
quillity ; instead of regal pageantries an 
almost primitive simplicity. He inhaled 
the sweet smells of clover and newly- 
turned mould with a zest hitherto unex- 
perienced. The gurgling of a brook by 
the way-side saluted his ears, as it strug- 
gled through the rushes and tinkled over 
the pebbles, with a sound more agreeable 
than he ever remembered to have heard 
from the instruments of court musicians. 
For the first time nature seemed to dis- 
close her real loveliness to his compre- 
hension, Every where she appeared to 
abound with beauties: in the bee that lit 
upon the nettle and sucked the honey 
out of its blossom; in the nettle that 
nodded under the weight of the bee: in 
the dew that dropped like a diamond 
from the alder-bough when the thrnsh 
alighted on its stem; in the thrush that 
warbled till the speckled feathers on its 
throat throbbed as if its heart were in its 
song; in the slug that trailed a silver 
track upon the dust; in the very dust 
itself that twirled in threads and circles 
on the ground as the wind swerved round 
the corner of the hedge row. Cagliostro 
was entranced withthe most novel and 
pleasurable emotions, as he strolled on 
towards the building he had already ob- 
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served. From the elevation of the ground 
which he was traversing, his glance roved 
with admiration over a wide and diversi- 
fied extent of country; over a prospect 
richly wooded and teeming with vege- 
tation; over orchards laden with fruit 
and knee-deep in grass; over fields of 
barley bristling with golden ripeness ; 
over distant mills, churning the water 
into foam, and driving gusts of meal out 
through the open doorway; over mea- 
dows where the sheep cropped the cool 
herbage, and the cattle lay in the sun- 
shine sleeping; over village steeples, 
over homesteads brown with age, or hid 
among the verdure. The worlding 
scanned the profusion of the panorama 
with an amazement that was exquisite 
from its newness. He marvelled at the 
charms that strewed the earth in such 
abundance, at the almost unnumbered 
forms and colors of her vitality, at the 
wonderful harmony that subsisted amidst 
all those various hues and shapes. Never 
had the joys derivable from the sense of 
vision appeared of so much value as now 
that he gazed into the deep and delicious 
magnificence of nature. His sight, with 
a sort of luxurious abandonment, strayed 
over the contrasts, and penetrated into 
the distances of the landscape; his bo- 
som swelled with the consciousness of a 
sympathy with that creation of which he 
felt himself to be but a kindred unit, or, 
at best, a sentient atom. — 


It was while absorbed in those sensa- 
tions, that Cagliostro paused before the 
rustic dwelling-house towards which his 
steps had been involuntarily directed, 
The building was situated at a few paces 
from the pathway. There was nothing 
about it to arrest the attention of a 
passer-by, except, perhaps, an appearance 
of extreme but picturesque humility. 
The walls were rivetted together with 
iron-bands in cross-bars and zig-zags ; the 
brick-work was decayed and crumbling 
away in blotches; the roof was low and 
thatched. Yet. in spite of these evi- 
dences of poverty, the scholar regarded 
the structure with a reverential aspect, 
with such an aspect as he might have 
presented had he contemplated the hut of 
Baucis and Philemon. 
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The threshold of this obscure edifice 
formed of itself a bower of greenery, 
thickly covered with the blooms of the 
honey-suckle. Under the porch was 
seated a man of most venerable counte- 
nance. He was muffled in a gray coat of 
the coarsest texture, and his legs being 
crossed, a worsted stocking and a slip- 
per of untanned leather betrayed the 
meanness of his under garments. His 
hair, brilliant with whiteness like that of 
milk, was parted in the centre of the 
forehead, and fell over his shoulders in 
those negligent curls called oreilles de 
chien, which became fashonable long 
afterwards, during the days of the French 
Directory. Had the Alchemist remained 
profoundly ignorant as to the identity of 
the old man, he must still have observed 
with interest, features which were equally 
characterised by the pensiveness of the 
student and the paleness of the valetudi- 
narian, He knew, however, instinctive- 
ly, as he had done upon the two prece- 
ding occasions, that he beheld a person- 
age of illustrious memory. And he 
knew rightly, for it was Milton. While 
the great plague was desolating the me- 
tropolis, he had escaped from his resi- 
dence in the Artillery Walk, and sought 
security from the contagion by a tempo- 
rary sojourn in Buckinghamshire. 

Opposite the immortal sage stood a 
person of about the same years, but of a 
very different deportment—it was the 
dearest of his few friends, and the most 
ardent of his worshippers, Richardson. 
The latter was leaning against the trunk 
of a great maple-tree that grew close to 
the parlour-lattice, stretching forth its 
enormous branches in all directions, and 
mingling its foliage with the smoke that 
issued from the chimney. Richardson 
had been reading aloud but a moment 
before, from a volume of Boccaccio; he 
had placed the book, however, upon the 
window-sill, in obedience to a movement 





from his companion, and continued with 

his arms folded and his eyelids closed, a 

silent and almost inanimate portion of the 

domestic group. The quietude which 

ensued was so contagious that Cagliostro 

remarked with a feeling of listlessness, 

the details and accessories of the specta- 

cle—the silk curtains of rusty green fes- 

tooned before the open window, the to- 

bacco-pipe lying among the manuscripts 

upon the table, even the slouched hat 

hanging from the back of an arm-chair. 

The rambling meditations of Balsamo 

were soon concentrated upon a loftier 
theme, by the voice of Milton singing ina 
subdued tone the antistrophe of a favor- 
ite ode of Pindar. As the noble words of 
the Greek lyrist rolled with an indescriba- 
ble gusto from the lips of Milton, it 
seemed to the Rosicrucian that he had 
never before comprehended the true 
euphony ofthe language. And the visage 
of the old bard responded to the strain of 
Pindar; it was illumined with a certain 
majesty of expression that imparted ad- 
ditional dignity to a countenance at all 
times beaming with wisdom. In appre- 
ciating the Pagan poet, the poet of 
Christianity appeared to glow with en- 
thusiasm like that which entranced his 
whole soul in the moments of his own 
superb inspiration.* Nor was the gran- 
deur of the head diminished in any man- 
ner by the unpoetical proportions of the 
body, for according to the acknowledg- 
ment of his most partial biographer 
Richardson, the stature of Milton was so 
much below the ordinary height and so 
much beyond the ordinary bulk, that he 
might almost be described as ‘‘ short and 
thick.” Yet, notwithstanding these pecu- 
liarities of the frame, an august radiance 
seemed to envelope the brov—a brow, 
hoary alike from years and from misfor- 
tunes—and to invest with a sublime air 
the figure of that old man huddled in 
that old gray coat. Cagliostro gazed 


* It is impossible for any one devoted to the study of “ Paradise Lost,” of “ Comus,” 


even of “Sampson Agonistes,” and especially of “Il Penseroso” and “ L’Allegro,” to 


doubt that their writer was carried away at times by the estrum, or divine afflatus, although 


Dr. Johnson discredits “ these bursts of light, and involutions of darkness, these transient 


and involuntary excursions and retrocessions of invention.’”—See Lives of the Poeis, vol 


1., p. 188. 
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with profound interest upon Milton as 
the rolling melody of Pindar streamed 
into his ears, when suddenly the song 
ceased, and the face of the singer was 
raised to the resplendent light of the 
heavens. Alas! those eyes turned va- 
cantly in their sockets—those eyes which 
had once looked so sorrowfully on the 
sightless Galileo—those eyes which had 
mourned over the ashes of Lycidas, and 
rained upon them tears transmuted by 
poetry into a shower of precious stones ! 
The misery of his blindness recurred to 
Milton himself at that same instant. A 
cloud of grief descended upon his coun- 
tenance. He experienced one of those 
poignant feelings of regret which, in our 
own day occasionally oppress the heart 
of Augustin Thierry—for with the sen- 
sibility of a poet he knew that the hour 
was beautiful. Never had Cagliostro 
seen human face express such exquisite 
but patient suffering; it seemed to be 
listening to the loveliness of the earth; it 
seemed to be inhaling the glories of na- 
ture, as it were, through those channels 
which were not obliterated. Thestirring 
of the leaves, the scent of the woodbine, 
the pattering of the winged seeds of the 
maple upon the pages of Boccaccio, the 
fitful twittering of the birds-—all aseen- 
ded as offerings of recompense to the 
blind, man, but they only tended to en- 
hance the sense of his affliction. He 
caught but the skirts of the goddess of 
that creation whose glories he had 
chanted in his celestial epic; and yet no 
murmur escaped from the dejected lip of 
Milton! 

Again darkness surrounded the Rosi- 
crucian—again the awful voice resound- 
ed in his imagination. 

‘** Behold!” it said, “ the sorrows of the 
great and virtuous when the light is 
quenched: behold the divine prerogative 
of those who see? And know, Balsamo, 
that such are the boons thou hast con- 
temned—such are the faculties thou hast 
polluted.” 


MIRABEAUD. 


After a searcely perceptible pause, the 
voice resumed: ‘The miseries of those 
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who have abused or lost the powers of 
seeing, of tasting, or of feeling, have 
been revealed to thee, O sceptic! Thine 
eyes have penetrated into the dim retro- 
spections of the past. Look onwards, 
Balsamo, and thou shalt discern the 
things that are germinating in the womb 
of the future.” 

Cagliostro had scarcely heard this as- 
surance, when the curtain, hitherto im- 
penetrable to mortal, was raised—the 
dread shadows of the future were dis- 
pelled. He found himself in the upper 
apartment of one of the most distin- 
guished mansions in Paris. The cham- 
ber, which was lofty and spacious, was 
enriched with the most costly furniture, 
and the most gorgeous decorations. Pil 
asters, incrusted with marble, and enam- 
elled with lapis-lazuli, broke the mono- 
tony of the walls and supported the ceil- 
ing with their capitals. Between these 
pilasters were pedestals surmounted with 
statuary and busts; and these, again, 
were reflected in the mirrors hung about 
the room in profusion, An almost Ori- 
ental luxury characterized the Turkish 
carpets, as soft as the green sward, and 
the draperies of velvet which concealed 
the windows, and fell in graceful folds 
about a bed at the opposite end of the 
apartment. An antique candelabrum 
stood upon the mantelpiece and shed a 
rosy and yoluptuous light over this do- 
mestic pomp, while some odorous gums 
crackled in a chafing-dish upon the 
hearth, and loaded the air with their 
fragrance. 

Familiar as the Rosicrucian was with 
splendour, his glance roved over these 
appurtenances with delight, for he had 
never before seen the evidences of wealth 
so enhanced by the evidences of refine- 
ment. Ile thought that the possession 
of such a dwelling would be something 
towards the realization of happiness. In 
the very conception. of that ignoble 
thought, however, he received a solemn 
and effectual admonition. Before him, 
in the silent chamber, on either side of 
it groups of attendants and men robed 
in the costumes of the court and the bar- 
racks, was a deathbed. It was the death- 
bed of an extraordinary being, the owner 
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of all this grandeur. It was the death- 
bed of Honoré-Gabriel de Mirabeau. 

The patrician demagogue reposed upon 
the pillows in the final stage of dissolu- 
tion, and his broad forehead was already 
damp with the sweat of his last agony. 
Cagliostro surveyed the dying tribnne 
with emotion, for in the very hideousness 
of his countenance there was a subtle 
and indefinable fascination. The gigan- 
tic stature which had so often awed the 
tumults of the National Assembly was 
prostrate. The voice, whose brazen tone, 
had sounded like a trumpet over the 
land, was hushed—that voice which had 
exclaimed with such sublime significance 
to the Marseillais,—‘*‘ When the last of 
the Gracchi expired, he flung dust to- 
wards heaven, and from this dust sprang 
Marius !”—that voice which had conquer- 
ed the aversion of Mademoselle de Ma- 
rignan with its seductive melody—that 
voice which had been at once the oracle 
of the king and the law of the rabble. 
Mirabeau lay before the Rosicrucian, 
with his natural ugliness rendered yet 
more repulsive by the tokens of a terri- 
ble malady. The touch of death impart- 
ed additional horror to the massive de- 
formity of his skall, to the coarseness of 
his pock-marked features, to his sunken 
eyeballs, to his cheeks scarred by disease, 
to his hair bristling and dishevelled like 
that of a gorgon. Still, through all these 
unsightly and almost loathsome peculi- 
arities, there was perceptible a sort of 
masculine susceptibility. It was that 
susceptibility which gave zest to his de- 
baucheries, and occasionally subdued in- 
to pathos the storms of his dazzling and 
sonorous eloquence, 

Never was a solitary life prized by so 
many millions, as that which was then 
ebbing from the breast of Mirabeau. He 
seemed to be the only guarantee for the 
solid adjustment of the Revolution. With 
his disappearance, all hope of tranquillity 
and good government was prepared to 
vanish. His was the intellect in which 
the extremes of that momentous epoch 
were united. He was the antithesis of 
public opinion. Noble by birth and ple- 
beian by accident, a democrat in princi- 
ple and a dictator in ambition, the shield 
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of the monarch and the sword of the 
people, he was placed exactly between 
the contending powers of the age. He 
was the arbiter between royalty and 
revolt; on the one side he acquired the 
obedience of the sovereign through his 
fears, and on the other he obtained the 
allegiance of the multitude through their 
aspirations. His supremacy occupied at 
the same moment the palace, the legisla- 
tive chamber, and the market place ; for 
all recognized in him the omen of their 
good fortune, and through him the reali- 
zation of their wishes. Flattered by the 
minions of the monarchy, applauded by 
the members of the National Assembly, 
and idolized by the mob, his influence 
rested, as it were, upon a triple founda- 
tion. And yet, by a contradiction as re- 
markable as the anomalies of his own 
character, all parties were disposed to re- 
joice at the probability of his departure. 
The king was gratified at the thought of his 
removal, forasmuch as Mirabeau was the 
impersonation of a formidable sedition ; 
the political adventurers exulted in the 
prospect of his decease, because he mgnop- 
olized popularity, and rendered them in- 
significant by the contrast of his colossal 
genius; the People, in like manner, were 
not altogether displeased at the notion of 
his extinction, because he appeared to 
them the only obstacle between them- 
selves and the supreme authority. All 
valued him as their present preserver, 
and all hated him as their future impedi- 
ment. Such were the conflicting senti- 
ments entertained towards Mirabeau dur- 
ing the last incidents of his eccentric and 
volatile career. And in the midst of so 
many antagonistic interests, he alone re- 
mained unshaken and unappalled, his or- 
atory rendering him still the mouthpiece 
of the Revolution, his duplicity its diplo- 
matist, and his intellectual contrivance 
its statesman. Nor was he satisfied with 
these successes; he sought others, and 
was equally fortunate. Profligacy and 
legislation equally divided his enthusi- 
asm between them, and proved him to 
be not only the most daring politician, 
but the most debauched citizen in France. 
His power and popularity had now, how- 
ever, reached their apogee, and Honoré- 
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Gabriel Riquetti Comte de Mirabeau was 
stretched upon his deathbed. 

Cagliostro approached the couch and 
listened, for the great demagogue was 
speaking. THis voice was harsh even in 
% murmur, though it still retained, ac- 
cording to Lemercier, “a slight meridi- 
onal accent.” The rosy light of the can- 
delabrum beamed upon his cadaverous 
lips. 

‘Sprinkle me with perfumes, crown me 
with flowers, that thus I may enter upon 
eternal sleep.” 

Memorable words—the last words of 
Gabriel de Mirabeau. They embody the 
spirit of his sterile philosophy, and are 
in unison with the evanescence of his 
genius.* As Cagliostro observed the 
limbs convulsed and the eyes glazed with 
a simultaneous pang, he was caught up 
again into the darkness, and again his 
soul hearkened to the whispers of the 
Holy Voice. 

“Thus,” it said, “are those recom- 
pensed with disease and satiety, who are 
the slaves of their meanest, as of their 
noblest appetites; thus is their talis- 
man shattered in the hour of its attain- 
ment.” 

BEETHOVEN. 


When the reproachful accents ceased, 
Balsamo felt his feet once more pressing 
the earth, and the breezes rustling against 
his domino. He was wandering in the 
garden of what is termed the Schwarz- 
panier House, situated on a slope or 
glacis in the outskirts of Wahring. The 
evening was so far advanced, that candles 
already twinkled from the upper windows 
of the building, while the fires of the 
kitchens checkered the shrubs and gravel 
with patches of glaring light. Through 
the flower-beds, and along the intricate 
paths of the shrubbery, the Alchemist 
strolled at a languid pace, musing upon 
the things he had already witnessed, 
when his vigilant ears caught the tones 
of a musical instrument. Although it 
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was scarcely audible from the distance, 
Cagliostro was struck by the extreme 
beauty and espiéglerie of the performance, 
He hurried forward in the direction from 
which the sounds proceeded, and at each 
step they became more distinguishable 
and bewitching. After a momentary feel- 
ing of indecision when he reached the 
walls of the Schwarzpanier, the Alche- 
mist ascended a flight of steps, and passed 
through the open casement of a French 
window into a modest sitting-room. The 
musician whose skill had attracted him, 
was seated in the grey twilight at a piano. 
Cagliostro scarcely noticed that he was a 
man of short stature but of muscular 
proportions; he scarcely marked, indeed, 
either the apartment or its occupant; his 
whole consciousness was absorbed in the 
melody that streamed from the instru- 
ment. 

At first the fingers of the player seemed 
to frolic over the keys, as though they 
toyed with the vibrations of the strings. 
The sounds were sportive and jocund; 
they rippled like laughter; they were 
capricious as the merriment of a coquette. 
Then they merged into a sweet and warb- 
ling cadence—a cadence of inimitable 
tenderness, the very suavity of which 
was rendered more piquant by its lavish 
variations. The measure changed, with 
an abrupt fling of the treble-hand; it 
gushed into an air quaint and sprightly 
as the dance of Puck—comic—odd— 
sparkling on the ear like zig-zags; it 
threw out a shower of notes; it was the 
voice of agility and merriment; it was 
grotesque and fitful, droll in its absurd 
confusion, and yet nimble in its amazing 
ingenuity. Gradually, however, the hu- 
morous movement resolved itself into a 
strain of preternatural wildness—a strain 
that made the blood curdle, and the 
flesh creep, and the nerves shudder. It 
abounded with dark and goblin passages, 
it was the whirlwind blowing among the 
crags of the Jungfrau, and swarming 
with the forms and cries of the witches 





* Even M. Alphonse de Lamartine acknowledges of Mirabeau, that “neither his 


character, his deeds, nor his thoughts, have the brand of immortality.”—Hist. Giron, Liv. 


i., chap. 3. 
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of the Walpurgis; it was Eurydice tra- 
yersing the corridors of hell; it wa; mid- 
night over the wilderness, with the clouds 
drifting before the moon; it was a hurri- 
cane on the deep sea; it was everything 
horrible, wierdlike, and tumultuous. And 
through the very fury of these passages 
there would start tones of ravishing and 
gentle beauty—the incense of an adoring 
heart wafted to the black heavens through 
the lightnings and lamentations of Nin- 
eveh. Again the musician changed the 
purpose of his improvization ; it was no 
longer dismal and appalling, it was pa- 
thetic. The instrument became, as it 
were, the organ of sadness, it became 
eloquent with an inarticulate woe; it was 
a breast bursting with affliction, a voice 
broken with sorrow, a soul dissolving 
with emotions. Then the variable har- 
monies rose from pensiveness into frenzy, 
from frenzy into the noise and the shocks 
of a great battle; they swelled to the din 
of contending armies, to the storm and 
vicissitudes of warlike deeds, aud -soared 
at last into a peean such as that of victori- 
ous legions when— 


“Gaily to glory they come, 

Like a king in his pomp, 

To the blast of the trump, 
And the roar of the mighty drum!” 


As the triumphant tones of the instru- 
ment rolled up from its recesses, and filled 
the apartment with a torrent of majestic 
sounds, as the musician swayed to and 
fro in the enthusiasm of his sublime in- 
spirations, and enhanced the divine 
symphony by the crash of many thrilling 
and abrupt discords, the Rosicrucian 
gazed with awe upon the responsive gran- 
deur of his countenance. The impetus 
of his superb imagination imparted an 
inconceivable dignity to every lineament, 
to his capacious forehead,:to his broad 
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and distended nostrils, to the fierce pro- 
trusion of his under lip, to the mobile 
and generous expression of his mouth, to 
the tawny yellow of his complexion, to 
the brown depths of his noble and dilated 
eyes. There was something in unison 
with the glorious sounds that reverbera- 
ted through the chamber, even in the 
enormous contour of his head and the 
grey disorder of his hair. He seemed to 
exult in the torrent of melody as it 
gushed from the piano and streamed out 
upon the dusk of the evening. While 
Cagliostro was listening in an ecstasy of 
admiration,-he was startled by a sudden 
clangour among the bass-notes—the music 
seemed to be jumbled into confusion, and 
the ear was stunned by a painful and in- 
tolerable dissonance. On looking more 
intently, he perceived that the composer 
had let one hand fall abstractedly upon 
the key-board, while the other executed, 
by itself, a passage of extraordinary dif- 
ficulty and involution. Then, for the 
first time, the thought struck him that the 
musician was deaf.* Alas! the suppo- 
sition was too true. Beethoven was 
cursed with the loss of his most precious 
faculty. Those who appreciate the full 
splendour of his gigantic genius, those 
whv conceive with a distinguished com- 
poser now living, that ‘“‘ Beethoven began 
where Haydn and Mozart left off;” those 
who coincide with an eminent critic, in 
saying that “‘the discords of Beethoven 
are better than the harmonies of all other 
musicians;” those, in fine who worship 
his memory with the devotion inspired by 
his compositions, can sympathize in that 
terrible deprivation of the powers of hear- 
ing, by which his art was rendered a 
blank, and the latter years of his life 
were embittered. They will remember 
with gratitude the joys that have been 
derived from the effusions of his fruitful 
intellect ; they will call to their recollec- 


*This incident was suggested by a touching sentence in Schindler’s biography of 


Beethoven. After observing that the outw 


ard sense no longer co-operated with the in- 


ward mind of the great composer, and that, consequently, “the outpourings of his fancy 
became scarcely intelligible,’ Schindler continues :—Sometimes he would lay his left haxd 
flat upon the key-board, and thus drown, in discordant noise, the music to which his right was 


feelingly giving utterance—See Life of Beethoven, Edited by Ignace Moschelles, ii., 179. 
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tion the joyous chorus of the prisoners in 
Fidelio,—the sublime and adoring hymn 
of the “Allelulia’ in The Mount of 
Olives,—the matchless pomp of the Sin- 
fonia Froica,—the passionate beauty of 
the sentiment of Adelaida,—the aerial 
grace of his quartettes and waltzes,—the 
thrilling and almost awful pathos of the 
dirge written for six trombones,—but, 
above all, they will recxll to mind the 
noblest work ever conceived and per- 
fected by composer, one of the greatest 
achievements of the human mind, the 
Mass in D. And, bearing these wonders 
in their memory, their hearts will ache 
for the doom of Ludwig Von Beethoven. 
None of these things, however, being 
known to the Rosicrucian, his sympathies 
were aroused solely by what he himself 
had heard and witnessed. Still that was 
more than enough to fill his whole soul 
with commiseration, especially as the 
sounds again burst in bewitching concert 
from the instrument, and a new inspira- 
tion lit up the visage of the musician. 
Cagliostro found himself, with profound 
sorrow, returning into the silent dark- 
ness, and the solemn voice stealing, for 
the last time, into his brain. 

“Behold, Balsamo,” it said, “ the plea- 
sures that may vanish with the loss of 
hearing. Behold, and shudder-at the re- 
membrance of thy blasphemies. Recog- 
nise the goodness of Omnipotence in thy 
five senses—value them beyond either 
rank or wealth, or dignity, or fame, or 
power,—value them as the five mysteri- 
ous talismans of human life; and, in their 
virtuous employment, know that earthly 
happiness is attainable !” 

While these words were resounding in 
his mind, the Rosicrucian felt himself 
carried with inconceivable swiftness, 
through the atmosphere. Immediately 
they ceased he became motionless, though 
he was still enveloped in the shadows of 
bight. All that had recently occurred to 
him,—all the strange and moving circum- 
stances of which he had been a spectator, 
then thronged upon his recollection, and 
stirred his heart with astonishment. His 
imagination responded to his amazement. 
He revisited again, in thought, the bloom- 
ing grove of Caprez, the pageantries of 
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Cesarea, the green lanes of Buckingham, 
the luxurious salon of Paris, and the 
twilight of the garden of Wahring, 
Italian beauty lived again in his remem- 
brance, but a beauty marred by licenti- 
ousness and cruelty. He seemed to be- 
hold once more the multitudes of Pales- 
tine, the landscapes of England, the 
dainty splendours of France, and the 
tranquil homes of Germany. Gradually, 
however, his reflections became less inco- 
herent, and the meaning of the vision ap- 
peared td evolve itself before him, in in- 
ductions fraught at once with reproach 
and consolation. Coupling together the 
truths enunciated by the voice of his un- 
seen visitant, and the spectacles revealed 
to him in succession through its agency, 
the Alchemist bethought himself whether 
his original impressions, as to the con- 
dition of humanity, might not, in a great 
measure, have been erroneous. What he 
had just witnessed assured him, in an 
unanswerable manner, that overt crimes 
or overt virtues were merely the good or 
evil employment of one or other of the 
five senses ; that they were the bright and 
black spots upon the spiritual nature of 
man, the facule and the maculae, as it 
were, on the disc of his conscience. 
Satisfied, therefore, that the purity or de- 
pravity of every mortal was merely the 
consequence of the different purpose to 
which their senses had been directed, the 
Rosicrucian perceived the intimate rela- 
tionship subsisting between the imma- 
terial being and the physical organs. He 
perceived especially that those organs 
were the channels through which that 
immaterial portion of humanity was 
brought into communication with a 
material existence, was compelled to en- 
dure its miseries, or was enabled to ap- 
preciate its enjoyments. In this he re- 
cognised the veracity of that solemn as- 
surance, that happiness is accessible, even 
on this earth, to all who use their senses 
with a virtuous discrimination. Nor had 
this consolatory truth been enforced 
merely by a barren asseveration. Balsamo 
had been taught the inestimable value of 
those senses, and the penalties of such as 
abused them by their vices, Five inci- 
dents, most touching, or most appalling, 
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had reminded him of the exquisite plea- 
sures derivable from created things, 
through the eyes, through the nostrils, 
through the ears, through the palate, and 
through the nerves. He had seen the 
anguish, moreover, of those who suffered 
from the deprivation of either sense, or 
of those who were tortured by the result 
their own heinous misapplication. He 
had seen this in the insanity of Tiberius, 
in the torments of Agrippa, in the sad- 
ness of Milton, in the desolation of Mira- 
beau, and even in the philosophic sorrows 
of Beethoven. The emperor, the tetrarch, 
the poet, the demagogue, and the mu- 
sician, crowded upon his memory, and 
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appealed to his judgment with the same 
melancholy distinctness. Stil] the villan- 
ous predilections of the Rosicrucian con- 
tended for the mastery, although his in- 
tellect recognised the wisdom of the 
Vision. A fierce strife arose between his 
passions and his reason. 

Suddenly his eyes opened to the splen- 
dour of an autumn morning; and as the 
sunlight poured along the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine, as it gilded every blade of 
grass in the paddock, and streamed in 
golden pencils through the open window 
of the cottage, it glittered upon his cheek 
like rain-drops. 

Cagliostro was weeping. 


Eprrortat Nots.—The foregoing very brilliant article was published ten years ago in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. We have been solicited again and again to republish it in the 


pages of the Messenger, but the occasions are rare when we can surrender so much of 


our space to selected material. We recollect reading the “Vision of Cagliostro” at the 


time of its appearance with great delight and with no little curiosity as to its authorship. 


We can recal nothing in modern English Literature more picturesque than the descrip- 


tions of Syrian splendour and Italian luxury in the sketches of Tiberius and Agrippa, 


more pathetic than the portraitures of Milton and Beethoven, or more powerful than the 


death-bed of Mirabeau. The interval which has elapsed since the article was originally 


brought out in Blackwood, has given us no information concerning the source from which 


it came, nor could the Editor of the Messenger, when in London, find any one who knew 


the probable author. The doctrine taught in the “ Vision,” that earthly happiness is at- 


tainable through the right employment of the five senses may be fairly disputed, still the 
moral of temperance and purity of life is most impressively enforced by the writer, 
and as an intellectual entertainment, the reader will agree with us, we are sure, in con- 


sidering it unsurpassed by any similar composition of recent origin. 
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AREYTOS; OR, SONGS OF THE SOUTH. 
BY ADRIAN BEAUFAIN. 
No. L. 


“ BesipE THE Sra.” 


Beside the Sea, beside the Sea, 
Where the breezes are blowing, fresh and free, 
And the waves, with regular swell subside 
From the beaten beach, with the shrinking tide; 
And seas grow purple in evening light, 
And the stars steal out before the night; 
Where the Peace is sure, and the soul, in play 
Forgets how care had come with the day! 

Oh, there! Oh, there! 

With the one, o’er all, who is dear to me, 
How sweet is the zephyr, how soft the sea! 


II. 


But not on the sea, the restless sea, 
That can never a moment constant be; 
Where the zephyr itself can rouse to rage, 
And moonlight and starlight fail to ’suage; 
Where, mocking the fond heart’s loving pray’r, 
The ocean smothers the young and fair— 
Sweeps o’er the goodly ship, and spoils 
The treasure that grew from a thousand toils! 

Not there! Not there! 

But beside the sea in its gentle guise, 
Let me gaze, at dusk, in the loved one’s eyes. 


Il. 


A cottage for me, by the Summer sea, 
With evergreen coppice, and mighty tree— 
And a glorious lawn of the tufted green, 
Stretching down where the white sands spread between ; 
And, if it so please, with a pile of rock 
To fling up the spray at each billowy shock— 
While a loving moan of the seas entreat 
The zephyr to wander on wingéd feet! 

Oh, there! Oh, there! 

With the one, o’er al!, who can feel with me. 
How sweet is the breeze, and how soft the sea! 


No. II. 
“SHALL ALL THEN BE ForGoTTEN?” 


I. 


Shall all, then, be forgotten, 
As if we never knew,— 
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Of the whispering dusk, the starlight, 
The dim valley, night and dew ; 

Of the pang that grew to gladness, 
Of the bliss akin to fright, 

And the dreaming, so like madness, 


Love’s convulsion and delight? 


Il. 


Can it be that souls so kindred 
Should be sunder’d now, and lone— 
That the keen, deep sense of rapture, 
In these moments, should be gone ? 
Shall we part, yet feel no anguish— 
Meet—yet know no more the thrill 
That once made our mutual bosoms 


At once passionate and chill? 


IIl. 


Ah! what of Life’s illusions, 

When even Love a traitor grows, 
And the flame that burned like A°tna, 

May be changed for Arctic snows? 
When thine eye that ever kindled, 

As it rose beneath mine own, 
Unmoved, can bear the glances 

That still seek for thee alone! 


IV. 


Go !—what to me thy future:? 
It was faith in thee I sought! 
Go !—what to me thy beauty, 
If it mocks each loving thought? 
*Twas a wingéd soul I worshipped, 
Not a vain caprice, whose breath, 
In its cold and cruel changes, 
Could make Love a thing of death! 


No. IIL. 
“On, Tur Sovran!” 
I. 


Oh, the South! the sunny, sunny South! 
Land of true feeling, land forever mine; 
I drink the kisses of her rosy mouth, 
And my heart swells as with a draught of wine! 
She brings me blessings of maternal love— 

I have her praise which sweetens all my toil; 
Her voice persuades, her loving smiles approve— 
She sings me from the sky and from the soil! 

Oh! by her lonely pines that wave and sigh— 
Oh! by her myriad flowers that bloom and fade ; 
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By all the thousand beauties of her sky, 

And the sweet solemn of her forest shade— 
She’s mine, forever mine! 
Nor will I aught resign 

Of what she gives me, mortal or divine; 
Will sooner part 
With life—hope—heart— 

Will die—before I fly! 


II. 


Oh! Love is hers, such love as ever glows 
In souls where leaps affection’s living tide; 
She is all fondness to her friends ;—to foes 
She glows a thing of passion, strength and pride! 
She feels no tremors when the Danger’s nigh ; 
But the fight over, and the victory won, 
How, with strange fondness, turns her loving eye, 
In tearful welcome, on each gallant son! 
Oh! by her virtues of the cherished past— 
By all her hopes of what the future brings— 
I glory that my lot with her is cast, 
And my soul flushes, and exultant sings 
She’s mine, forever mine! 
For her will F resign 
All precious things—all placed upon her shrine; — 
Will freely part 
With life—hope—heart—. 
Will die !—do aught but fly! 


No. IV. 
“ Now, WHEN THE Spring 1s Over.” 


I, 
Now, when the Spring is over, 
Now, when the Summer’s gone— 
Why play the thoughtless lover, 
With Winter hurrying on? 
Love needs a time of flowers, 
And a lovelier sky than this; 
Oh! ‘tis in our youthful hours, 
That Passion may dream of bliss! 


II. 


‘When the Sun waxes cold in Heaven,” 
And the bleak winds sweep the plain— 
And the green from the tree is riven, 
And down falls the sleety rain; 
When the eye no longer kindles 
With the glow in a loving breast— 
And the joy to a memory dwindles, 
And we dream that we once were bless’d. 
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Il. 


Oh! then, how idle the fancy, 

To summon, by spells of art, 
Or by wilder necromancy, 

The youth that once fill’d the heart! 
We only know that ’tis over, 

The season of youth and spring— 
And Love, that Summer rover, 

May sadly fold up his wing. 


No. V. 


“Asx Me not Wuirtuer.” 


I, 


Ask me not whither !—ask me not whither! 
Fly with me, dearest, fly with me thither ; 
What if no flowers 
Garland thy bowers ; 
What if no bird in thy roof-tree makes song ; 
Yet a true heart beside thee 
Is throbbing to guide thee— 
A heart that hath loved and hath sigh’d for thee long! 
Oh! few hearts are true hearts! 
Then fly with the true heart o’er ocean and earth— 
Hither or thither—no matter whither ; 
Who wins the true heart, wins all that’s worth ! 


II. 


Be the home lonely—lowly as lonely— 
Yet if thine, with the fond heart that offers it only— 
What need thy bowers, 
The vain bloom of flowers— 
Fancies that perish in moment of birth; 
The true heart brings treasure 
To crown beyond measure 
The faith, whose own flower is priceless in worth! 
Oh! few hearts are true hearts ! 
Hast thou found one, yet ask better fortune than this? 
Fly with him thither—no matter whither— 
The true heart makes barrenness fruitful with bliss! 


No. VI. 


Eva. 
I. 


If, beneath the sun-set tree, 
Musing, I dream of thee, 
And the delights that we, 
Loving, might share; 
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Thou, with a thought like mine, 

Gently.should thus incline, 

And, in that heart of thine 
Hold mine as dear: 


II. 


Ah! then, methinks that Joy, 

Never to fond hearts coy, 

Led by that wandering boy, 
Love, should be ours ; 

Then should Delight restore, 

Fresh from its home once more, 

What made the Heaven of yore, 
In Eden’s bowers. 


Ill. 


Yet if, in fancy vain, 
Thou from this proof refrain, 
Think not that I complain, 

If hopeless,—free : 
Never you doubt that love 
Holds still, in mortal grove, 
Some dear heart, glad to prove 
Eva to me! 
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REPORT OF THE MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION OF THE UNION. 


It is gratifying to announce, at a time 
when the commercial world has yielded 
to the pressure of financial difficulties, 
that a new and widely extending inter- 
est is manifested in the success of the 
“Mount Vernon Purchase,” and from 
the extreme borders of the Union, the 
Association is cheered with offers of as- 
sistance. 

Since the October report, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Iowa, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and New Mexico have been 
added to the Association, and a letter has 
been received from the citizens of Santa 
Fe expressing a desire to co-operate in 
this great national enterprise. 

Ladies of the highest social position 
have voluntarily espoused the Mount 
Vernon cause, and are zealously labour- 
ing for its accomplishment, among whom, 
in addition to those already reported, 
Mrs. Richardson of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Mrs. Gov. McWillie of Jackson, 
Mississippi, and Mrs, Lucius C. Duncan 
of New Orleans, have been appointed 
Vice Presidents in those States. 

An Association is about being organ- 
ized in Florida. 

Mr. William Bilbo of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, has received the appointment of 
Knight of the Order of Mount Vernon, 
and with his colleague Mr. A. A. H. 
Dawson of Savannah, is doing valiant 
service. These gentlemen are lecturing 
with great success. Mr. Bilbo’s address 
before the children of Nashville on 
Washington, his life, and virtues, elicited 
warm encomiums, and among the contri- 
butions, on the occasion, was $152 from 
one of the Professors and students of the 
University. 

Although liberal collections, despite 
the monetary crisis, have been made in 
the various States, so actively enlisted in 
the “ Mount Vernon Purchase,” yet the 
“pressure” has materially interfered 
with the organized plans of the Associa- 
tion, and will prevent a full report of 
the sums received during the past two 
months until the meeting of the Legisla- 
ture, when a certified statement of all 
the moneys paid into the Mount Vernon 





Treasury, will be laid before that body. 

Those persons who are in possession of 
Mount Vernon Funds are earnestly re-~ 
quested to transmit to the Secretary an 
accurate statement of the same, accom- 
panied with a list of the subscribers and 
the sums subscribed. 

The Ladies of the Association grate- 
fully announce that several distinguished 
Masons have pledged themselves to pre- 
sent the Mount Vernon cause to the 
patronage of the “Order” in their re- 
spective States. With such powerful 
allies to aid them in their national and 
patriotic work, may not the inauguration 
of the “ Mount Vernon Purchase” be 
simultaneous with the inauguration of 
the Equestrian Statue of Washington at 
the Capitol of Virginia on the approach- 
ing 22d of February ? 

The thanks of the Association are ten- 
dered to Mr. E, L. Ripley of Charleston, 
S. C., for one hundred copies of the 
‘*Mount Vernon Waltz,” composed and 
dedicated by him to the ladies of the 
Mount Vernon Association. 

Mr. Everett having been compelled to 
postpone his visit to Richmond during 
the Agricultural Fair to a future period, 
the Rev. Dr. Burrows of this city pre- 
sented the claims of the Association of 
Virginia to the citizens of the Common- 
wealth, on the 29th of October at the 
Fair Grounds. The address was able 
and eloquent, worthy of the cause and 
himself. Subscriptions were received from 
Richmond and various counties in the 
State, in aid of the Association. 

Mr. Everett is under continued en- 
gagements to deliver his ‘‘ Washington,” 
and has repeated it sixty-five times, for 
the benefit of the Mount Vernon Cause, 
from which he has realized over $36,000. 

In accordance with the requisitions of 
Article 9th, of the Act of incorporation, 
of the ladies of Mount Vernon Associa- 
tion of the Union, the Hon. James L. Peti- 
gru, and Richard Yeadon, Esq., of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., are preparing a constitution 
and by-laws for the Association, which 
will soon be submitted to the Governor 
of Virginia for his approval. 
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Public attention is particularly called 
to the fact, that Mr. Washington can have 
no personal interest to serve in any of 
the arrangements apart from the amount 
and mode of payment connected with 
the transfer of Mount Vernon. There is 
every reason to believe that he only de- 
sires to secure the guaranties for its future 
safety and preservation ; nor can Virginia 
have any other motive. This fact being 
incontestible, it is impossible to conceive 


Sphinx. 
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that either party will ignore the present 
disastrous state of the financial world, 
and refuse to make such provision in the 
terms of sale, while arranging to con- 
summate a deed by which Mount Vernon 
is made the nations’ shrine, as will show a 
proper regard for the distresses of the 
country. SUSAN L. PELLET. 
Cor. Secretary. 
Ricumonp, Nov. 28th, 1857. 





SPHINX. 


BY WALPH REMER ALDOSON. 


When from the cloudy Calculus 


The hosts of Lucifer retire, 


The world is drawn away from us 


And all its dogmas wrapt in fire. 


We know not what the gods intend 


As through the deep the ages roll— 


But time is up at either end 


And “all aboard”? commands the soul. 


To make or make not, this it is 


That flames across the prophet’s beard, 


And such the rule of gloomy Dis 


From world to chaos—“ who’s afeard 2?” 


Above the headlands floats the man, 


Beneath the waters lies the evil— * 


Take courage, and discern the plan 


Known only to the 


Printer’s Devin. 
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The hours are running swiftly on to the 
close of another year, and we shall not have 
again the gratification of addressing our 
readers until Eighteen Hundred and Fifty- 
Eight shall have opened upon us. Thereare 
some, perhaps, who will drop the Messen- 
ger from the list of their visiting acquain- 
tance, and to whom therefore our present 
discourse is a valedictory. Well, let us 
hope that Maga has afforded them at least 
some little gratification since it has been 
making its monthly calls upon their hon- 
ors—that occasionally it has whispered 
words to cheer, that good counsel has been 
derived from its utterances, and that it has 
said something to commend truth and beau- 
ty to the appreciation of all. There is al- 
ways a peculiar sadness in the parting of 
friends, but we are disposed to think the 
farewell spoken by an Editor to his re- 
treating subscriber is the most pensive and 
pathetic of adieux. It is not merely that 
his circle of sympathy is narrowed by the 
withdrawal, that he has one mind less to 
work upon, that the throbbings of the edi- 
torial brain will excite in one cerebral or- 
ganization no more responsive movements, 
but that in the vanishing shadow of the 
“discontinuing” individual whom the edi- 
tor probably has never beheld, he sees the 
flight of a certain small sum which he has 
been accustomed to regard as having been 
set apart for the support of his own litera- 
ry enterprise. It is pleasing to us to think 
that the number to whom we must say 
“good bye” is small, and with these we 
yet hope to renew our friendly intercourse 
hereafter. You will not fully estimate the 
worth of the Messenger, dear sir, until you 
have been deprived of it, and then, we are 
confident, you will seek its companionship 
again. Vive, valeque ! 

But may we not hope for a large acces- 
sion of readers during 1858% We have 
never been profuse of promises for the fu- 
ture, nor have we sought at any time to ad- 
vance the interests of the Messenger by ex- 
travagant self-laudation. “Professions lav- 
ishly effused,” says the ghost of Dr. John- 
son, “and parsimoniously verified, are alike 
inconsistent with the precepts of innate 
rectitude and the practice of external poli- 


Gable. 


cy,” and we have always preferred that 
the Messenger should rest for support upon 
its own intrinsic merits, to seeking for it 
public favor by the arts of puffery. Such 
expedients should be left, as the elder Mr. 
Weller said of poetry, to “Warren’s black- 
ing or Rowland’s oil, or any of them low 
fellows.” But it is not improper for us to 
assure our readers that the Messenger for 
1858 will present attractions worthy of the 
reputation of the magazine in times past. 
In the next number we shall commence 
the publication of an original Southern no- 
vel, to be completed during the year, and 
we have in store many other novelties 
which will commend themselves sufficient- 
ly to general admiration. 

The past year has given us many pleas- 
ing assurances of an increasing literary 
spirit in the South. The favor with which 
that most admirable monthly, “ Russell’s 
Magazine,” has been received, is signifi- 
cant of the dawning of a better day for 
Southern periodicals, and we think we can 
perceive a more widely diffused recogni- 
tion of the importance of a literary class 
in the South than has ever obtained before, 
The literary men are regarded with greater 
consideration than formerly, and are not 
now compelled to walk under the huge 
legs of politicians and peep about to find 
themselves dishonorable graves. It is get- 
ting to be thought that a man may, perhaps, 
accomplish as much for the South by writ. 
ing a good book as by making a successful 
stump speech ; that he who contributes to 
the enjoyment of his fellow-citizens by a 
lofty poem or shapes their convictions by a 
powerful essay is not an idle dreamer 
merely, and that the pen devoted to the 
treatment of subjects out of the range of 
political and commercial activities is as 
usefully employed as the tongue which is 
exercised in the wearisome declamation of 
legislative halls. We think we can see 
that the claims of such patient and distin- 
guished labourers in the field of Southern 
letters as William Gilmore Simms, are re- 
ceiving a fuller acknowledgment, that 
thinkers, like Dr. Samuel Henry Dickson, 
are only the more highly esteemed because 
in the intervals of exhausting professional 
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toil, they find the time to compose essays 
which instruct and delight the community 
of readers, and that the young child of ge- 
nius, born like Paul Hayne to interpret the 
beautiful in nature and the soul of man for 
minds of less regal endowment, is perform- 
ing a noble work when he expresses in 
some glorious Sonnet thoughts that lift us 
above the meanness, the conventionalisms, 
the commonplaces of this prosaic world. 
We have an illustration nearer home 
than South Carolina of the estimate begin- 
ning to be placed upon the meritorious man 
of letters in our section of the Union. The 
following tribute to a Virginia poet, we take 
from the columns of The South, less for the 
purpose of giving a wider circulation to 
praise so well deserved, than for the sake 
of establishing the point under discussion. 


JAMES BARRON HOPE, ESQ. 


We are much gratified to see that this 
gifted young poet is rapidly attaining the 
popularity he so justly deserves. Compli- 
ments are pouring in upon him on all sides 
—not couched in the language of common- 
place eulogy, but prompted by genuine feel- 
ings of admiration and appreciation of true 
genius. Mr. Hope is among the few gentle- 
men in this country of rare intellectual en- 
dowments, who have dedicated themselves 
entirely to literary pursuits; and it is to be 
hoped, for the credit of Virginia, that his 
career will not illustrate the old story of 
the majority of those who “ meditate the 
thankless Muse.” An ardent votary in the 
temple of learning, with habits of labori- 
ous study and high aspirations after im- 
mortal things, his warm and sanguine tem- 
perament needs nought but the generous 
voice of public encouragement to ensure the 
full accomplishment of its highest hopes. 


It is well, indeed, that literature is secur- 
ing a larger share of attention in the 
Southern States, for never was there a 
greater necessity for its encouragement 
than just at this time. Never has the sup- 
port of Southern Magazines by liberal sub- 
scriptions been demanded more imperi- 
ously by the exigencies of the hour than 
now. “Putnam’s Monthly,” the unscrup- 
ulous libeller of our institutions, has indeed 
suffered extinction, but a far more danger- 
ous enemy of the South has arisen in the 
“ Atlantic. Monthly,” the new literary or- 
gan of the Bostonians. This magazine has 
appeared before the world, challenging the 
patronage of all lovers of polite learning by 
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articles of the highest excellence in point 
of style and The polished 
pen of Prescott, the graceful muse of Long- 
fellow, the delightful humour of Holmes, 


sentiment. 


are all enlisted in making attractive a 
work, the object of which is to wage war 
upon Southern society. The second num- 
ber of this pub icauon, issued in advance 
of the month, is before us, and in it we 
find an article of very great rhetorical fin- 
ish which, under a pretence of rare smooth- 
ness of temper, bristles with falsehoods 
What does 
the reader think of the following ?— 


against Southern civilization. 


“No antiquity hallows, no public ser- 
vices consecrate, no gifts of lofty culture 
adorn, no graces of noble breeding embel- 
lish the coarse and sordid oligarchy (the 
slave States) that gives law to us. And in 
the blighting shadow of slavery letters die 
and art cannot live.” 


Libels like these carry with them a 
greater power for mischief when they are 
incorporated in a periodical which charms 
the ear with the strains of tuneful poetry, 
and warms the heart with passages of 
eloquent description. It is not likely that 
many Southern men will subscribe to the 
“ Atlantic Monthly ;” 
respect would forbid the direct encourage- 


their sense of self- 


ment of a work engaged in systematic de- 
famation of everything Southern; but thou- 
sands of persons elsewhere, indifferent to 
its peculiar whimsies, will enroll theim- 
selves among its patrons for the sake of 
enjoying the literary banquet it provides, 
and thus the malignant slanders of the ed- 
itor will find an extended circulation, and 
spread feelings of hatred towards the 
Southern people widely through the land. 
The only way of meeting such assaults is 
by employing the weapons with which 
they are made. We want such a Southern 
magazine—and there is room enough for 
more than one—as shall command the at- 
tention of thinking and cultivated men 
everywhere by the excellence of its arti- 
cles and the strength of its reasonings,—a 
magazine imbued with the deep poetic 
feeling that is inspired by the glowing 
skies and the rich landscapes of our sunny 
region, and vital with the impassioned 
thought which the South has hitherto in- 
fused into the political philosophy of the 
country. If the Messenger is not to as- 
sume this high position and to supply this 
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want ; if to Russell’s Magazine be reserved 
the happy fortune of serving as the hon- 
oured exponent of Southern opinion—so 
be it; we shall at least rejoice that the or- 
acle is neither dumb nor disregarded, and 
participate in the triumph of refuting the 
insolent sneer that “in the blighting 
shadow of slavery letters die and art can- 
not live.” 


We have now and then met with friendly 
though unfavourable criticisms at home, 
which, assuming that Southern magazines 
are below the standard of their rival pub- 
lications at the North, asks why the same 
means are not employed by them that the 
Northern publishers so liberally use for 
ensuring suecess. Protesting against the 
charge of inferiority, we would ask our 
critics whether they do not undervalue the 
real merits of theirown magazines? Are 
you as prompt, gentlemen, to recognise the 
ray of genius when it illumines the pages 
of Russell or the Messenger, as when it 
breaks upon you from “beyond the 
Tweed”? And here we beg to notice a 
suggestion, made in the columns of the 
journal from which we have already quo- 
ted,—a journal which gives us frequent 
papers of the highest excellence on litera- 
ture,—to the eflect, that had a Southern 
periodical exercised the liberality of the 
Harpers in paying some thousands of dol- 
lars for Thackeray’s new novel, it would 
have found the benefit of its enterprise 
in an immense increase of subscribers. Is 
the critic quite sure of this? We doubt 
it very much. We can only say, that since 
the present editor has been connected 
with the Messenger, two works have been 
contributed to its pages, the one by a 
Northern, the other by a Southern author, 
which excited but a very limited sensa- 
tion at the time of their appearance, but 
which afterwards, when published in New 
York in book form, acquired a popularity 
almost unprecedented in our literature, 
and were praised by the column in South- 
ern journals which had previously passed 
them by with scarce a line of commenda- 
tion. We refer to those charming sketches 
entitled the “Reveries of a Bachelor,” 
so full of exquisite sentiment, and the 
mnirth-provoking and thoroughly original 
papers, brimful of fun, known as “The 
Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi.” 
If one in ten of those who purchased these 
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books, and obtained hours of enjoyment 
for the expenditure, had subscribed to our 
magazine and read them there, we should 
have been able to contract with Mr. Tit- 
marsh for a fresh romance, written exclu- 
sively for our benefit. The most success- 
ful dramatic work founded on American 
incident, that has ever been written, “ Nor- 
man Maurice,” was contributed by its 
gifted author to the Messenger, and was 
received coldly by the Southern press, 
while articles written for the magazine by 
Professor George Frederick Holmes, which 
attracted the notice of Sir William Hamil- 
ton and Auguste Comte, and concerning 
the authorship of which the editor was in- 
terrogated by the learned Mr. Watts of the 
British Museum, came out from time to 


time without the slightest recognition of 


the profound scholarship and the eminent 
ability which characterized them. We 
allude to these facts in no spirit of un- 
reasoning complaint. But we think they 
warrant us in believing that the very first 
talent would not be awarded its just 
amount of praise if manifested only in 
Southern magazines, and they certainly 
give us the right to declare, that if the 
Messenger has not abundantly prospered 
under our management, it has not been 
because it was unworthy of a hearty sup- 
port. 

Discouraging as our experience has been, 
however, we are not weary of the work in 
which we are engaged. We therefore sa- 
lute our old and tried friends with an offer- 
ing of our thanks for their sympathy and 
assistance in past years, and with the as- 
surance that every exertion shall be made 
to maintain the good name of the maga- 
zine in the future. We recur with the 
close of each volume to our motto from 
Crebillon—* Au gré de nos desirs bien plus 
qu’au gré des vents,’—and gather from it 
the hopeful presage that success must ul- 
timately wait upon persistent exertion. 

And now, most excellent reader, with 
so much of plain talk about Maga, about 
the never-to-be-sufficiently-deeried “ South- 
ern Literature,” about plans and prospects, 
we invoke for you a joyous season during 
the Christmas-tide. Bright be the firesides, 
whether lighted up by roaring hickory 
fires in the country, or glowing grates heap- 
ed with city coal, around which young and 
old, paterfamilias and sedate matron and 
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joyous-hearted girl, of the dimpled cheek 
and the tender eyes, and merry children 
shall celebrate the rites of the welcome 


holiday ! 


We are indebted to a friendly corres- 
pondent for a MS. copy of a poem deliver- 
ed at the last annual celebration of the 
Hampton Academy, by William Gordon 
McCabe, a boy of sixteen years of age; a 
poem which we consider so remarkable as 
regards the structure of the verse, the ex- 
ceeding felicity of many of the epithets, 
and the sprightliness that pervades it, that 
we take pleasure in publishing the larger 
portion of it from the youthful author’s 
beautiful and manly autograph. William 
Gordon McCabe is the son of the Rev. 
John Collins McCabe of Baltimore, from 
whom he inherits his happy facility for 
versification, and he cannot therefore be 
regarded as 


A youth condemned his father’s hopes to 
cross 

Who pens a stanza when he should en- 
gross— 


for the filial instinct leads him to poetize, 
and paternal pride, conjoined with an in- 
vincible love of poetry, must encourage 
his efforts. The father will have reason to 
look to his laurels, if the boy fulfils the 
promise yiven in this production. The 
subject selected by the poet was “ Married 
and Single Life,” and the treatment of it 
involved a discussion between a bachelor 
and a Benedick as to the comparative hap- 
piness of the two conditions. Before en- 
tering upon this, however, the poet sketches 
some domestic interiors, in contrast with 
which the following strongly drawn pic- 
ture of a solitary seems to us very effec- 
tive— 


But there are other pictures. Far apart 

From the strong throbs of the great social 
‘heart, 

In his rude hut we’ve seen the single man, 

His rugged walls bedecked with many a 
pen ; 

And tho’ not one seem’d pictured “master 
piece,” 

They all were classic in their hints of 

—grease, 
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While on the antlers of some noble stag, 

Hang rifle, rods, his powder horn and bag. 

Have seen him eating from his blue-edged 
plate, 

Blessing the lot assigned to him by fate ; 

And here he leads a wild and roving life, ° 

So full of joy, escapes and pleasing strife. 

His humble hut beneath some shady hill, 

Where oft he hears the murm’ring of the 
rill, 

Which,—when the moon illumes the silent 
night— 

Looks like some silver thread, her solemn 
light 

Reflecting back. In morn the woodlands 
ring 

With dulcet notes of joyous birds that sing 

Spontaneous anthems; as they float along 

You'd think in Aidenne’s bowers you heard 
the song 

Of fair-haired angels: such the pleasant 
strain 

Which these bright songsters wake on hill 
and plain. 


And now for the dialogue, which is car- 
ried quite to the end of the poem— 


Ours was the fortune, sir, to hear of late 

A married and a single man debate. 

“ Well, sir,” began the man of single life, 

“The matrimonial sea is one of strife. 

The married man at breakfast eats cold rolls 

And on election day don’t see the polls, 

For now, alas! ‘ Plug Uglies’ are abroad, 

Each playing guardian to some favorite 
ward, 

Keeping it down as wards should.ever be 

Most strictly to a fit ‘minority.’ 

“ And,” added he, “across that sea sweep 
‘squalls’ 

Accompanied by loud and frequent calls 

From Papa’s lips, now fiercely opened 
wide, 

For nurse to take ‘dear baby’ out to ride; 

Who at his writing grows severe and cross, 

Makes Jim dismount from his pet rocking 
horse, 

Forgetting that himself has his own hobby— 

He almost ¢wears at Caroline and Bobby. 

In frenzied haste the married man flies out, 

To drown or shoot, or hang himself no 
doubt. 

This scene in view, pray who would seek 
a mate 

And wish alway to dwell in married 
state? 
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Who had been free to chase o’er this broad 
land 


His dreams, unfettered by a woman’s hand. 

O’er this fair sunny earth no more to roam, 

Shut up within four walls they call ‘sweet 
home,’ 

To claim his time, his trouble and his 
tears, 

He, the observer—in more happy years— 

Of others, moving off when sick at heart, 

At length from all his ‘quondam’ friends 
to part, 

To run his neck in matrimonial noose 

—From which, alas, he mever will get 
loose— 

He chivalrous and gay as knight of old, 

With gen’rous feelings and of spirit bold. 

Who might have won his spurs in public 
life, 

Free of incumbrance such as child or wife. 

Who truly with his talents might have 
soon 

Become perhaps a Webster or Calhoun. 

While party-spirit rages on each side 

And some say ‘let’ our glorious ‘Union 
slide,’ — 

Who might the sacred trust have guarded 
well, 

For which our stalwart fathers fought and 


fell. 


But crouched by care down to the very 
dust, 

His bright escutcheon tarnished o’er by 
rust; 

Oppressed by labours, toils and burd’ning 
cares, 

He’s carried off—a man of early years. 

While ‘Benedick,’ who suffers all these 
things, 

Can only walk where dark Care spreads 
her wings; 

I, being single, lead a different life, 

Free from contention, sordid care and 
strife. 

And when bright Phebus ushers in the 
morn 

The woods resound with windings of my 
horn ; 

And truly ’tis a soul-inspiring sound 

To hear the deep and distant bay of hound; 

And leaps each heart as in our head-long 
pace 

Some noble buck o’er hill and dale we 
chase. 

Away we swiftly dash thro’ cane and brake, 

And plunge our steeds into the limpid lake, 
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Follow the hounds thro’ dewy fields of 
green 

Like em’rald set with diamond in their 
sheen 

Away we spur o’er broken fence and bar 

At speed that shames the thund’ring rail- 
road car; 

Meanwhile he keeps at bay each eager 
hound, 

Marking their flanks with many a dang’ 
rous wound. 

And truth! 
eye, 

To see the antler’d forest-monarch die.” 


the furtive tear bedews our 


In scoffing tone the jester got thus far 

When “Benedick” sent forth a loud “ha! 
ha!” 

“Now, sir! look at your story view’d at 
best 

And truly you must say ‘id humbug est.’ 

You tell not of debauch, full oft at night, 

Such things you single men esteem all 
right. 

You talk of great men! who, good sir, I 
pray, 

But married men were Webster, Calhoun, 
Clay? 

You prate of Union! but say what you can, 

‘The ladies are for Union to—a man.’ 

And when at last with threat’ning cloud 
comes Care, 

Who better than a gentle wife can bear 

With you? or sooth you when it bursts 
o’er head? 

Hand the cool draught, or smooth affliction’s 
bed. 

You talk of hunting! Is the chase to be 

To man the highest, noblest aim when he 

Might battle bravely in his country’s cause, 

And prove a vindicator of her laws? 

And, sir! you are in error when you say 

We ‘married men get up at light of day 

To rock the crying baby in the cold; 

And press’d by care grow prematurely 
old.’ 

Then to have some one fix your smoking 
cap; 

Your slippers warm; have urchins mount 
your lap; 

Have your stray locks put back by loving 
wife, 

These are the pleasures of a married life. 

Behold the circle seated round at night 

The blazing hearth, in truth! a pleasant 
sight! 
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Here grand-pa reads with Nelly at his side 
‘The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride.”* 
Near him sits pa with Ella on his knee, 
Who, ever and anon in greatest glee, 
Sends forth a laugh so sweet and yet so 
clear, 
Or from her blue eye drops the silent tear, 
To hear how noble Wallace fought and bled, 
Or laughs to hear Queen Bess’s nose was red. 
Stretched at the feet of Charley, Carlo lies, 
And gazes at him with his knowing eyes: 
Or stretched upon the rug—his usual place— 
He ‘urges in his dreams the forest race.’t 
And here sits ma, whose soft and shining 
hair 
Is braided up from forehead soft and fair. 


* Burns. 
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Maternal love beams from her tender eyes 
As her white hand the busy needle plies. 
With pride she gazes at her noble boy, 
Next at the baby with his painted toy, 


Upon the girls who teach their infant bro- 


ther 

To say those soft endearing words— My 
Mother.’ ” 

He stopped! then said the man of single 
life, 

“Tam convinced; I'll go and get a wife.” 


No bad argument certainly in favor of 
wedlock for a boy of sixteen, and far better 
verses than we have read in our time from 
poets of wide celebrity. 


TSir Walter Scott. 
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Sones AND Poems OF THE Sour. 
Meex. Third Edition. 
Goetzel & Co. 1857. 


By A. B. 
Mobile: S. H. 


Romantic PassaGes in Sourn-Western His- 
Toyy: Including Orations, Sketches, and 
Essays. Same author and Publishers. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The poetry of Alexander B. Meek is 
marked by exquisite melody of versifica- 
tion, great delicacy of sentiment, and a 
manliness of feeling that is rarely met 
with. There is a want of finish, now and 
then, to be remarked in the verses, which 
shows that the author is not an artist, and 
that he has bestowed little labour upon the 
study of models, and the reader is never 
deeply moved by the thoughts expressed 
even in his more serious compositions. 
One great and redeeming excellence, how- 
ever, is to be found in the whole of his 
writings—they breathe of the region from 
which the poet drew his inspiration—a 
Southern fragrance as of odorous roses 
pervades them, and the warmth of a land 
near the sun vitalizes every line. “ The 
Day of Freedom,” a Fourth of July Poem 
pronounced at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, in 
1838, is the longest and most elaborated 
performance in the first of the volumes 
whose title pages are given above. It is 
instinct with the truest patriotism, and 
abounds in beautiful passages,—the lyrics, 
introduced to vary the monotone of the 
heroic verse, especially commend them- 


selves to our admiration, and one of them 
“Land of the South,” has become familiar 
by repeated quotation to all readers of 
poetry. It can never be printed too often, 
and we should introduce it here, but for 
want of space. 

The prose writings of Mr. Meek are of 
real value historically considered; the style 
is nervous, animated and correct, and the 
illustrations are happy and striking. 

These volumes constitute a most accept- 
able addition to the American library. The 
typography of them is beautiful. 


The coming of Christmas is heralded 
in the bookstores by the luxurious gift 
books, shining in gold and scarlet which 
cover the tables in magnificent profusion. 
Among the American publishers who an- 
nually minister to the cultivated taste in 
this department, the Appletons have fairly 
distanced all competition. Their list of 
splendid volumes designed for presenta- 
tion embraces works of a class hitherto 
unknown to American drawing-rooms. Of 
these, Mrs.«Mary Cowden Clarke’s “* World- 
Noted Women,” is perhaps the novelty that 
will be coveted by most amateurs. Seven- 
teen characters of the female sex, conspic- 
uous for qualities of mind and person, 
beauty, gentleness, devotion, womanly cour- 
age, are delineated by the skilful pen of 
the authoress and the practised hand of the 
engraver, and stand before us in all their 
attractions. 

















One Dollar a Year, Circulatiori, ovér 100,000 Copies Weekly. 
25 Witnesses; or, the Forger Gonvicted. 
JOMN S. DXE XLS LEE AULEOR, 


Who has had 10 years experience as a Banker and Publisher, and author of @ series 

of Leetures at the Broadway Tabernacle when, for 10 successive nights, over 
a 50,000 PEOPLE “ea 

Greeted him with Rounds of Applause, while he exhibited the manner in which Coun- 
terfeiters execute their Frauds, and the Surest and Shortest Means of Detecting them ! 
The Bank Note Engravers all say that he is the greatest Judge of Paper Money living. 
Greatest Discovery of the Present Century for detecting Counterfeit Bank Notes. 
Describing every Genuine Bill in Existence, and Exhibiting at a glance every Coun- 
terfeit in Circulation!! Arranged so admirably, that Reference is Easy and Detec- 
tion Instantaneous. 

pas~ No Index to examine! No pages to hunt up! But so simplified and arranged, 
that the Merchant, Banker and Business Man can see all at a Glance. 


English, French and German. Thus Each may read the same in his own native tongue. 


Most Perfect Bank Note List Published. 


Also a List of All the Private Bankers in America. 

A Complete Summary of the Finance of Europe and America will be published in 
each edition, together with all the Important News of the Day. Also a series of Tales 
from an Old Manuscript found in the East. It furnishes the Most Complete History of 
ORIENTAL LIFE, describing the Most Perplexing Positions in which the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of that Country have been so often found. These Stories will continue 
throughout the whole year, and will prove the Most Entertaining ever offered to the 
Public. 

gq@y* Furnished Weekly to Subscribers only, at $1 ict All letters must be ad- 
dressed to JOHN S. DYE, Broker, 

May 1857. Publisher and Proprietor, 70 Wall Street, New York. 


‘‘ Cannibals All; or, Slaves without 
Masters ;’ 
By Geo. Fitzhugh, Esq., 
A hor of ‘ Sociology fur the South.” 
Sociology for the South, or The Fail- 
ure of Free Society. 


By George Fitzhugh, Esq., 
One vol., 12mo0. Price—Cloth $1; Paper, 75 cts. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 





of every Southern gentleman. It is full of val- 
uable suggestions on this subject, and without 
necessarily endorsing every sentiment of the 
writer, few can read itand fail of being confirmed 
in their attachment to our peculiar institutions. 
[Judge Perkins of Louisiana. 

A Southern critic, speaking of this work, has 
said, with muchtruth: “ The splendor, anima- 
tion, and crowded population of the northern 
cities, excite, bewilder and delight Southern 
men and their families. Compared with the 
calm, easy indolence of their own communities, 
a painful sense of inferiority depresses them 
when they go back to their own homes. The 


There are patent in this volume, urguments 
and facts which will rebuke fanaticisin and en- 
chain the attention of thinking men.—[National 
Intelligencer. 

This book is a mine of thought and a maga- 
zine of ideas. Its main object seems to be the il- 
lustration of the necessity for, and the advanta- 
ges of, slavery.—[Washington Sentinel. 

here is a work recently published by Mr. 
Fitzhugh, of Virginia, called “ Sociology for 
the South,” which should be in the possession 


difference is as between a magnificent panoramic 
view and a dark still landscape—life in action 
and life in repose.” “ Let them be content- 
ed,” the writer continues, “ the work of Fitz- 
hugh will do much to reconcile them to what 
they have, and what they are, when he reveals 
to them the interior view—the miseries of pau- 
perism, with its grim and hideous attendants— 
its dire degradations as shown in penitentiaries 
and houses of refuge, even for the young.” 

For sale by A. MORRIS, Publisher. 
Jan 23. 








~WARDLAW & WALKER, © 
FACTORS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
North Atlantic Wharf, CHARLESTON, 8. ©. 


W. A. WARDLAW. 


. J. R. a KEIN IN GHAM >] 


G. WALKER, 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
, No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. [Juny 1857. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
J. W. RANDOLPH 


Ifas just published for free circulation, (those who order it sent hy maz/, can get it 
only by enclosing a 3 cent stamp to pay the postage, ) a catalogue of rare and valuable 
Books. Many of them with Autographs, MSS. Notes, Newspaper Cuttings, &c. 

The catalogue contains 80 pages, 1,700 different items, and over 4,000 voLumes. 

Also published a catalogue of over 1,000 vols. of new and old books on Politics, Po- 
litical Economy, and Politic: sal History. 

Also ac atalogue of 2,000 new and standard Law-Books, embraci ing many rare Eng- 
lish editions not to be found elsewhere. 

Most of the works can be sent by mail post-paid to those who remit the retail price. 

Book-Buyers will find these catalogues very useful, as the size, date of publication, 
binding, and price are given. 

New Books received as soon as published and large additions are made to the oR k 
of rare old works. Libraries bought and sold. May 18 


EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 
GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


THE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently erilarged de- 
mand tor Books, suggested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Cities at the North. The experiment 
has proved successful, and I now offer at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &c., &c., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, ac. 

Agents and Dealers in the Bountry supplied with Books upon the best terms. 

Richmond, January, 1856 


— a 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
Have just published for A. Morr, Publisher, 


HENING & MUNFORD’S REPORTS. (Condensed.) By Lucian Minor. 


ALSO 


SANDS’ NEW FORM BOOK: 


In addition to these LARGE AND VALUABLE WORKS for Mr. 
Morris, we are publishing regularly, 


The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, Macfarlane & Wer 
gusson, Proprietors. 

The SOUTHERN PLANTER, Raffin & August, Proprietors. 

The HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist Missionary paper. 

The COMMISSION, published by the Southern Baptist Convention. 

The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL. Published by J. W. Randolph. 

THE VIRGINIA CONDUCTOR, a Temperance Journal. 


pas> The manner in which these works are printed, is a sufficient 
guaranty of our capacity to execute any work entrusted to us. 


JOB PRINTING neatly executed. 
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RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
J. W. RANDOLPH 


Has just published for free circulation, (those w “ order it sent by mal, can get it 
only by enclosing a 3 cent stamp to pay the postage,) a catalogue of rare and vi alnable 
Books. Many of them with Autog graphs, MSS. Notes, Newspaper C attings, ke. 

The catalogue contains 80 pages, 1,700 different items, and over 4,000 voLUMEs. 

Also published a catalogue of over ‘L, 000 vols. of new and old books on Polities, Po- 
litical Economy, and Political History. 

Also a catalogue of 2,000 new and standard Law-Books, embracing mi: ny rare Eng- 
lish editions not to be found elsewhere. 

Most of the works can be sent by mail post-paid to those who remit the retail price. 

Book-Buyers will find these c: atalogues very useful, as the size, date of publication, 
binding, and price are given. 

New Books received as soon as published and large additions are made to the stock 
of rare old works. Libraries bought and sold. May 1897. 


One Dollar a Year, Circulation, over 100,000 Copies Weekly. 


rR ye 7 > al) ‘J » fe my » | 
25 Witnesses; or, the Porger Gonvicted. 
JOKIN SS. DKE XS VASE AUTVRHOR., 
Who has had 10 years experience as a Banker and Publisher, and author of a series 
of Lectures at the-Broadway Tabernacle when, for 10 successive nights, over 
a 50,000 PEOPLE @a 
Greeted him with Rounds of Applause, while he exhibited the manner in which Coun- 
terfeiters execute their Frauds, and the Surest and Shortest Means of Detecting them ! 
The Bank Note Engravers all say that he is the greatest Judge of Paper Money living. 
Greatest Discovery of the Present Century for detecting Counterfeit Bank Notes. 


Describing every Genuine Bill in Existence, and Exhibiting at a glance every Coun- 
Iterfet in Circulation!! Arranged so admirably, t that Reference is Easy and Detec- 
ition nstantaneous. 


bas~ No Index to examine! No pages to hunt up! But so simplified and arranged, 
that the Merchant, Banker and Business Man can see all at a Glance. 


English, French and German. Thus Each may read the same in his own native tongue. 


Most Perfect Bank Note List Published. 
Also a List of All the Private Bankers in America. 


A Complete Summary of the Finance of Europe and America will be published in 
each edition, together with all the Important News of the Day. Also a series of Tales 
from an Old Manuscri ipt found in the East. It furnishes the Most C omplete History of 
ORIENTAL LIFE, describing the Most Perplexing Positions in which the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of that Country have been so often found. These Stories will continue 


throughout the whole year, and will prove the Most Entertaining ever offered to the 
Public. 


kas" Furnished Weekly to Subscribers only, at $l.a year. All letters must be ad- 
dressed to J NEN S. DYE, Broker, 
May 1857. Publisher and Proprietor, 70 Wall Street, New York. 


WARDLAW & WALKER, 
FACTORS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


North Atlantic Wharf, CHARLESTON, &. C. 
W. A. WARDLAW. G. WALKER. 


sR. KEININGHAM, 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 





MAiss PesgramMmMs 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


THE second session of Miss PEGRAM’S SCHOOL will begin on the Ist of October next, and 
will end the 30th of June. 1858. 

The course of instruction will be thorough and extensive, reaching from the elementary to the 
highest branches of education. 

The English Department will be under the immediate supervision of Miss PEcRamM, She will 
also resume her * Belles Lettres Class" for young ladies who have left school. 


Competent assistants will be employed in each department, and French will receive special 
attention. 


Circulars, containing full information concerning the Schoo], may be had on application to 
Mrs. J. W. Pecram, Linden Square, Richmond. 


Persons intending to enter pupils, are requested to engage them without delay, so that arrange- 
ments may be made for their accommodation. Aug. 


SMITHFIELD ACADEMY. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
R. M. CARY, Principal. 


The subscriber having been liberally patronized during the past (1856 and 757) ses- 
sion, will continue his Independent Male School, for the education of youth, who, by 
a systematic course of study, will be prepared to enter the highest classes of our Col- 
leges, or fitted for the business of life. As an incentive to study and a means of se- 
curing the co- opers ation of parents, there will be issued monthly reports containing a 
frank exhibition of proficiency and deportment. 

If desired, Military Tactics will be tetagrht without extra charge, and without any 
infringement upon the regular duties—but merely as an auxiliary in securing proper 
discipline, and the dey elopment: of the phy sical constitution, 


Tcrms,—Per Session of Ten Months, 


Commencing First Monday in October, Closing (with the Intermission of the 
usual Holidays,) the last Friday in July. 


Tuition and Board, (including washing, fuel, lights, &c.) in the 


family of the Principal, - - - - $200 
And he would add, that it is all-important that Pupils from a distance should be 
under the eye of their Teacher, for none other can feel the same interests in their suc- 
cess. has PAYMENTS QUARTERLY, IN ADVANCE. 4 
It is earnestly requested that parents intending to patronize this School, will enter 
their children promptly—for frequently a delay of a few days is an obstacle to pro- 
gress during the whole session. Pupils will be charged from date of entrance, (when 
a month of the quarter has not expired,) to the close of the session, and no deduction 
will be made except at the option of the Principal. 


REFERENCES. 
Testimonial from the Trustees when the Principal dissolved his connection with them in 1854 

At a meeting of the Trustees of Smithfield Academy, on the 26th of July, 1854, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we e accept with regret the resignation of Ik. M. Cary, as Principal 
of Smithfield Academy, over which ‘he has for near ly five years presided, with credit 
to himself and benefit to the Institution. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board, Mr. Cary possesses, in an eminent de- 
gree, the moral and educational requisites which constitutes a gentleman, the efficient 
disciplinarian, and successful teacher. Signed, Joun R.:Purpie, Pres’t 

C. B. Haypen, Sec’y. 
For further information, address R. M. CARY, Smithfield, Va. au 2t 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The Life of Thomas Jefferson, by the Hon. H. 8, RANDALL, LL. D., formerly 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of New York. The work is 
now in the press, and will fill three solid octavo volumes. It will be the most interest- 

ing and complete Life of the Immortal Jefferson that ever was or ever will be pub- 
lished. 

Orders for the above Work, if left with Wu. Werrensaker, Esq., Librarian at the 
University of Virginia, or at the office of ** The South,’ Richmond, Va., or sent to 
Wu. E. Autty, No. 34 Burling Slip, New York, will be promptly attended to. 

WM. E. ALLEN, 
Agent for the State of Virginia, for the sale of the Life of Jefferson. 
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HAMPTON MALE AND FEMALE ACADEMY. 


LNWSVROECVTORS. 
JOHN B. CARY, A. M., Principal, and Instructor in Ancient Languages, Mathe- 
matics, &c. 
JOHN B. WILSON, A. B.. M. D.. Assistant Instructor in Ancient Languages and 
Mathematics. 








. Instructor in Modern Languages, Music and Drawing. 
Miss EMILY A. CLEVELAND, Instructress in Female Department. 
JAMES MASSENBURG, Jr., Instructor in Military Tactics. 
The exercises of this School begin on the First Monday in October, and close on the 
last Friday in July. 
TERMS—Per session (payable semi-annually, in advanee.) 
Board (Lights extra) and Tuition in Ancient Languages, Mathematics, 
&c., (any or all,) - ; . : - 220 00 
Modern Languages, each, (extra) - . . 15 00 
Music, with use of Instrument, (extra) - . - 90 OO 
Drawing, (extra,) - . : - : 15 00 
Matriculation and Library Fee, (extra,) 2 OO 


For the character of the School, reference is made to the following testimonials : 


Virernta Mitirary Institute, May 22, 1857. 

I take pleasure in recommending to public favor the Hampton Academy, under charge 
of J. B. Cary, Esq. | My estimate of this Academy, and of the ability and fidelity of Mr. 
Cary, is founded upon the character of the material which he has sent to this Institution. 
All of those young gentlemen who have entered the Institute from the Hampton Acade- 
my, have shown that they have been faithfully taught. 

Francis H. Sarra, Sup’t. 

The members of the Faculty of William & Mary College take pleasure in stating, for 
the information of all interested, that the Hampton Academy, as conducted by Jouy B. 
Cary, Esq., is, in their opinion, an Institution of high rank, and well worthy of public 
patronage. This opinion is based on the general reputation of the School, the well 
known qualifications of its accomplished Principal, and on the scholarship of its pupils. 

Bens. 8. Ewen, Sinas Torres, 
H. A. Wasurxeron, M. J. Supap, 
Twos. T. L. Sneavp. 
Williamsburg, June 2, 1857. 

Of his associates, the Principal begs leave to say, that two of them, Miss Cleveland 
and Mr. Massenburg, are well known to the friends of the School to be proficients in their 
respective departments. Dr. Wilson is a graduate in five schools of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and is strongly recommended besides, by Senators Hunter (in whose family he 
taught for two years) and Mason, Judge Parker of Winchester, and others. The vacan- 
cy in the Department of Modern Languages, &c., will be filled before the 1st October, by 
one whom he will guarantee to be thoroughly competent in those branches. 

For Catalogue, or further information, address the Principal, Hampton, Va. fit 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
J. W. RANDOLPH 


Has just published for free circulation, (those who order it sent by mail, ean get it 
only by enclosing a 3 cent stamp to pay the postage,) a catalogue of rare and valuable 
Books. Many of them with Autographs, MSS. Notes, Newspaper Cuttings, &c. 

The catalogue contains 80 pages, 1,700 different items, and over 4,000 voLumEs. 

_ Also published a catalogue of over 1,000 vols. of new and old books on Polities, I’o- 
litical Economy, and Political History. 
_ Also a catalogue of 2,000 new and standard Law-Books, embracing many rare Eng- 
lish editions not to be found elsewhere. 

Most of the works can be sent by mail post-paid to those who remit the retail price. 

_Book-Buyers will find these catalogues very useful, as the size, date of publication, 
binding, and price are given. / 

New Books received as soon as published and large additions are made to the stock 
of rare old works. Libraries bought and sold. May 1857. 





J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOQKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 227, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 





MAiss PesgramMs 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


THE second session of Miss PEGRAM’S SCHOOL will begin on the Ist of October next, and 
will end the 30th of June. 1858. 

The course of instruction will be thorough and extensive, reaching from the elementary to the 
highest branches of education. 

The Exglish Department wi\l be under the immediate supervision of Miss Pearkam. She will 
also resume her * Belles Lettres Class” for young ladies who have left school. 

Competent assistants will be employed in each department, and French will receiye special 
attention. 

Cirevlars, containing full information concerning the School, may be had on application to 
Mrs. J. W. Pecram, Linden Square, Richmond. 

Persons intending to enter pupils, are requested to engage them without delay, so that arrange- 
ments may be made for their accommodation. Aug. 


SMITHFIELD ACADEMY. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
R. M. CARY, Principal. 


The subscriber having been liberally patronized during the past (1856 and 757) ses- 
sion, will continue his Independent Male School, for the education of youth, who, by 
a systematic course of study, will be prepared to enter the highest classes of our ( ‘ol- 
leges, or fitted for the business of life. As an incentive to study and a means of se- 
curing the co-operation of parents, there will be issued monthly reports containing a 
frank exhibition of proficiency and deportment. 

If desired, Military Tactics will be taught without extra charge, and without any 
infringement upon the regular duties—but merely as an auxiliary in securing proper 
discipline, and the development of the physical constitution. 


Terms,—Per Session of Ten Months, 
Commencing First Monday in October, Closing (with the Intermission of the 
usual Holidays,) the last Friday in July. 
Tuition and Board, (inclading washing, fuel, lights, &c.) in the 
family of the Principal, - - - - $200 
And he would add, that it is all-important that Pupils from a distance should be 
under the eye of their Teacher, for none other can feel the same interests in their sue- 
cess. fes- PAYMENTS QUARTERLY, IN ADVANCE.-@q 
It is earnestly requested that parents intending to patronize this School, will enter 
their children promptly—for frequently a delay of a few days is an obstacle to pro- 
gress during the whole session. Pupils will be charged from date of entrance, (when 
a month of the quarter has not expired,) to the close of the session, and no deduetion 
will he made except at the option of the Principal. 


REFERENCES. 
Testimonial from the Trustees when the Principal dissolved his connection with them in 1854 

At a meeting of the Trustees of Smithfield Academy, on the 26th of July, 1854, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we accept with regret the resignation of R. M. Cary, as Principal 
of Smithfield Academy, over which he has for nearly five years presided, with credit 
to himself. and benefit to the Institution. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board, Mr. Cary possesses, in an eminent de- 
gree, the moral and educational requisites which constitutes a gentleman, the efficient 
disciplinarian, and successful teacher. Signed, Joun R. Purvre, Pres’t. 

©. B. UWaypen, Sec’y. 

For further information, address R. M. CARY, Smithfield, Va. au 2t 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The Life of Thomas Jefferson, by the Hon. H. S. RANDALL, LL. D., formerly 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of New York. The work is 
now in tlre press, and will fill three solid octavo volumes. It will be the most interest- 
ing and complete Life of the. Immortal Jefferson that ever was or ever will be pub- 
lished. 

Orders for the above Work, if left with Ww. WERTENBAKER, Esq., Librarian at the 
University of Virginia, or at the office of ** The South,” Riehimond, Va., or sent to 
Wu. E. Auten, No. 34 Burling Slip, New York, will be promptly attended to. 

WM. E. ALLEN, 
Agent for the State of Virginia, fur the sale of the Life of Jefferson. 
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HAMPTON MALE AND FEMALE ACADEMY. 


LINSTROETORS. 
JOHN B. CARY, A. M., Principal, and Instructor in Ancient Languages, Mathe- 
matics, &e. 
JOHN B. WILSON, A. B., M. D., Assistant Instructor in Ancient Languages and 
Mathematics. 
. Instructor in Modern Languages, Musie and Drawing. 
Miss EMILY A. CLEVELAND, Instructress in Female Department. 
JAMES MASSENBURG, Jr., Instructor in Military Tactics. 
The exercises of this School begin on the First Monday im October, and close on the 
last Friday in July. 








TERMS—Per session (payable semi-annually, in advance.) 
Board (Lights extra) and Tuition in Ancient Languages, Mathematics, 

&c., (any or all,) - - - - - $220 00 
Modern Languages, each, (extra) - - - . 15 00 
Music, with use of Instrument, (extra) - . : 50 00 
Drawing, (extra,) - - - - - 15 OO 


Matriculation and Library Fee, (extra,) - . 2 00 


For the character of the School, reference is made to the following testimonials: 
Vireinta Minitary Institute, May 22, 1857, 

I take pleasure in recommending to public favor the Hampton Academy, under charge 
of J. B. Cary, Esq. My estimate of this Academy, and of the ability and fidelity of Mr. 
Cary, is founded upon the character of the material which he has sent to this Institution. 
All of those young gentlemen who have entered the Institute from the Hampton Acade- 
my, have shown that they have been faithfully taught. 

Francis H. Switu, Sup’t. 

The members of the Faculty of William & Mary College take pleasure in stating, for 
the information of all interested, that the Hampton Academy, as conducted by Jouy B. 
Cary, Esq., is, in their opinion, an Institution of high rank, and well worthy of public 
patronage. This opinion is based on the general reputation of the School, the well 
known qualifications of its accomplished Principal, and on the scholarship of its pupils. 

Bens. 8S. Ewett, Siras Torrey, 
H. A. Wasuineton, M. J. Smeap, 
Tuos. T. L. Syeap. 
Williamsburg, June 2, 1857. 

Of his associates, the Principal begs leave to say, that two of them, Miss Cleveland 
and Mr. Massenburg, are well known to the friends of the School to be proficients in their 
respective departments. Dr. Wilson is a graduate in five schools of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and is strongly recommended besides, by Senators Hunter (in whose family he 
taught for two years) and Mason, Judge Parker of Winchester, and others. The vacan- 
cy in the Department of Modern Languages, &c., will be filled before the 1st October, by 
one whom he will guarantee to be thoroughly competent in those branches. 

For Catalogue, or further information, address the Principal, Hampton, Va. fit 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
J. W. RANDOLPH 


Has just published for free circulation, (those who order it sent hy mail, can get it 
only by enclosing a 3 cent stamp to pay the postage,) a catalogue of rare and valuable 
Books. Many of them with Autographs, MSS. Notes, Newspaper Cuttings, &e. 

The catalogue contains 80 pages, 1,700 different items, and over 4,000 vo.umEs. 

Also publishéd a catalogue of over 1,000 vols. of new and old books on Politics, Po- 
litical Economy, and Political History. 


_ Also a catalogue of 2,000 new and standard Law-Books, embracing many rare Eng- 
lish editions not to be found elsewhere. 


Most.of the works can be sent by mail post-paid to those who remit the retail price. 


_Book-Buyers will find these catalogues very useful, as the size, date of publication, 
binding, and price are given. 


New Books received as soon as published and large additions are made to the stock 
May 1857. 
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No. 227, Broad Street, RICHMOND, V.A. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 











Miss PesgramMs 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


‘THE second session of Miss PEGRAM’S SCHOOL will begin on the Ist of October next, and 
will end the 30th of June, 1858. 

The course of instruction will be thorough and extensive, reaching from the elementary .to the 
highest branches of education. 

The English Department will be onder the immediate supervision of Miss PeGram. She will 
also resume her * Belles Lettres Class’ for young ladies who have left school. 


Competent assistants will be employed in each department, and French will receive special 
attention. 


Circulars, containing full information concerning the School, may be had on application to 
Mrs. J. W. Peeram, Linden Square, Richmond. 


Persons intending to enter papils, are requested to engage them without delay, so that arrange- 
ments may be made for their accommodation, Aug. 


SMITHFIELD ACADEMY. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
R. M. CARY, Principal. 


The subscriber having been liberally patronized during the past (1856 and 757) ses- 
sion, will continue his Independent Male School, for the “education of youth, who, by 
a systematic course of study, will be prepared to enter the highest classes of our Col- 
leges, or fitted for the business of life. As an incentive to study and a means of se- 
curing the co-operation of parents, there will be issued monthly reports containing a 
frank exhibition of proficiency and deportment. 

If desired, Military Tactics will be taught without extra charge, and without any 
infringement upon the regular duties—but merely as an auxiliary in securing proper 
discipline, and the development of the physical constitution. 


Terms,—Per Session of Ten Months, 
Commencing First Monday in October, Closing (with the Intermission of the 
usual Holidays,) the last Friday in July. 
Tuition and Board, (including washing, fuel, lights, &c.). in the 
family of the Principal, ~ - - - $200 
And he would add, that it is all-important that Pupils from a distance should be 
under the eye of their Teacher, for none other can feel the same interests in their suc- 
cess. bags PAYMENTS QUARTERLY, IN ADVANCE. 

It is earnestly requested thut parents intending to patronize this School, will enter 
their children promptly—for frequently a delay of a few days is an obstacle to pro- 
gress during the whole session. Pupils will be charged from date of entrance, (when 
i month of the quarter has not expired,) to the close of the session, and no deduction 
will be made except at the option of the Principal. 


REFERENCES. 
Testimonial from the Trustees when the Principal dissolved his connection with them in 1854 

At a meeting of the Trustees of Smithfield, Academy, on the 26th of July, 1854, the 
following reselations were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we accept with regret tle resignation of R. M. Cary, as Principal 
of Smithfield Academy, oyer which he has for nearly five years presided, with credit 
to himself and benefit to. the Institution. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board, Mr. Cary possesses, in an eminent de- 
gree, the moral and educational requisites whieh constitutes a gentleman, the efficient 
disciplinarian, and successful teacher. Signed, Joun R. Purvis, Pres’t. 

C. B. Ilaypen, See’y. 
Kor further information, address R,. M. CARY, Smithfield, Va. au ua 2t 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The Life of Thomas Jefférson, by the Hon. H. S. RANDALL, LL. D., formerly 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of New York. The work is 
now in the press, and will fill three solid octavo volumes. It will be the most interest- 


ing and complete Life of the Immortal Jeffersoh that ever was or ever will be pub- 
lished. 


Orders for the above Work, if left with Ww. Werrrensaxer, Esg., Librarian at the 
University of Virginia, or at the office of ‘‘ The South,” Richmond, Va., or sent to 
Wu. E. Aizen, No. 34 Burling Slip, New York, will be promptly attended to. 

7M. .E. ALLEN, 
Agent forthe State of Virginia, for the saleof the Life of Jefferson. 
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NEW SOUTHERN BOOKS. 
CONFESSIONS OF A CONVERTED INFIDEL, LIGHTS AND SHADES 
OF ITINERANT LIFE, AND MISCELLANEOUS SKETCHES. 

BY REV. JOHN BAYLEY. 


Third Edition.—Price One Dollar, with a Portrait of the Author. 

This hook has heen very favorably noticed by the pulpit and the press. 

The Richmond Enquirer observes: ‘‘ We welcome this, the third edition of a work 
which has deservedly secured for its author an enviable reputation at home and 
abroad. We read the work on its first appearance with considerable interest, and 
cheerfully echo the expression of opinion given by the Southern Literary Messenger, 
that ‘It abounds in ripe thought and admirable illustration.’ Let those who are given 
to too much talking, read the author’s essay on Loquacity. It will proye a sure antidote 
to the evil, unless it be, as we are rather inclined to think it is, an incurable disease. 
The essays on the study of Human Nature will repay the hours spent in reading 


them.” 
MTA RRIA CGE: 
AS IT IS AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“CONFESSIONS OF A CONVERTED INFIDEL,” 
“PLEASANT HOURS,” &c, 


This a very neat volume of nearly 200 pages, beautifully printed, and elegantly 
bound in cloth, at various prices, according to style of paper, binding, &c. 

Rev. Rufus ‘I’. Heflin, the editor of the North Carolina Christian Advocate, observes: 
“ The author is a shrewd observer, a genial Christian gentleman, and a writer of ex- 
perience and decided ability. This book is destined to a wide circulation, and a per- 
manent demand in the trade. Ifthe reader would impress proper Christian views of 
marriage upon a friend, this volume is an excellent friendship’s offering for the purpose.” 

From the Religious Herald, the Baptist organ in Virginia, the following remarks 
are taken: “This book is judicious in sentiment; perspicuous in style; fresh and 
varied in illustration ; of fine moral and religious influence, from first to last; and 
worthy to rank higher than many more ambitious contributions to our literature. It 
shows itself the production of a shrewd observer, an earnest lover of the right, a 
student in the school of Christ.” 


Also, by the same author, 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


A present to my Christian Friend. 

This is a small volume of 140 pages, printed and published in Richmond, Price 38 
eents, 

The above works may be had at the Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee ; and at the Depository in Richmond, Also, from J. W. Randolph and James 
Woodhouse, Richmond ; EK. P. Nash, Petersburg ; and Wm. P. Griffith, Norfolk, Va. ; 
Isaac P. Cook, and Armstrong & Berry, Baltimore ; and other Booksellers. 

BaF A liberal discount allowed to wholesale purchasers. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 
J. W. RANDOLPH, 121 MIAN STREET, RICHMOND, 


OFFERS at low prices a large stock of Books in all the various departments of 
Literature, particularly the most valuable works on Farming, Gardening, Iorticulture, 
Horses, Cattle, House Building, &e. 


AN ESSAY ON CALCAREOUS MANURES, 
BY EDMUND RUFFIN, 
u practical farmer of Virginia from 1812; President of the Virginia Agricultural So- 
ciety. Fifth edition, amended and enlarged, 494 pages, $1 25. 
Essays and Notes by E. RUFFIN, 416 pages, $1 25. 
Published by J. W. RANDOLPH, and sent by mail, postpaid, te all who send the 
mc ney. 















































































































































































q2>~ Editors of Newspapers will please publish this Prospectus. 


NOW 18S THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


SUUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 


TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Each containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising Sheet. 


ta 


Tue Two VOLUMES FURNISHED FOR 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
FOR THE YEAR 1858. 


Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes of the 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the January No., the Pro- 
prietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on their part to main- 
| tain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who value 
) sterling litefary merit. For Twenty-Three Years, the Messenger has endeavored to re- 
flect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and 

has been alone among the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 
























Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, 
whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of anti-slavery 
pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as their 
most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 


The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with REVIEWS, HISTOR- 
ICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOVELS, TALES. TRAVELS, ESSAYS. 


POEMS, CRITIQUES, and Papers on the ARMY, NAVY, and other National Subjects. 
} 
With a view to ensure a large circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors have 


reduced the Price of Subscription, which is now only 


TEARBBEE DOLLARS PER ANINUM, XIN ADW AINE. 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF 








JULY IN ANY YEAR. 





CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the MESSENGER will continue under the 


charge of 
JNO. R. THOMPSON, ESQ. 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American 
or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always 
fearlessly and honestly avowed. . 

The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communica 
tions of a business nature must be addressed, 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., 
November, 1857. Law-Building, Franklin Street, Richmoud, Va 


elena meee 


Bas” Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at greatly 
reduced prices. 







Ras Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting sub 
seribers for us, for which they will be allowed 19 per cént. for all monies remitted to us 


————— 


VERNON GROVE; 
HEARTS AS THEY ARE. 


A Nov Ei Lu: 
= 
BY A SOUTHERN AUTHORESS. 
The publication of which will be commenced in the JANUARY No. (1858) of the 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
Has been purchased at a great expense; and we hope, as we believe, will prove accep- 


table to our readers. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 
J. W. RANDOLPH, 121 MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, 
OFFERS at low prices a large stock of Books in all the various departments of 
Literature, particularly the most valuable works on Farming, Gardening, Ilorticulture, 
Ilorses, Cattle, House Building, &c. 


fe? 


a] a .* 84 y 
AN ESSAY ON CALCAREOUS MANURES, 
BY EDMUND RUFFIN, 

a practical farmer of Virginia from 1812; President of the Virginia Agricultural So- 
ciety. Fifth edition, amended and enlarged, 494 pages, $1 25. 

Essays and Notes by E. RUFFIN, 416 pages, $1 25. 

Published by J. W. RANDOLPH, and sent by mail, postpaid, to all who send the 
money. 


RAiss Pegram’s 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


THE second session of Miss PEGRAM’S SCHOOL will begin on the Ist of October next, and 
will end the 30th of June. 1858. 

The course of instruction will be thorough and extensive, reaching from the elementary to the 
highest branches of education. 

The English Department will be under the immediate supervision of Miss Pecram. She will 
also resume -her “ Belles Lettres Class” for young ladies who have left school. 

Competent assistants will be employed in each department, and French will receive special 
attention. 

Circulars, containing full information concerning the School, may be had on application to 
Mrs. J. W. Pecram, Linden Square, Richmond. 

Persons intending to enter pupils, are requested to engage them without delay, so that arrange- 
ments nay be made for their accommodation, Aug. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The Life of Thomas Jefferson, by the Hon. H. 8S. RANDALL, LL. D., formerly 
State Superintendent of Public Instruetion in the State of New York. The work is 
now in the press, and will fill three solid octavo volumes. It will be the most interest- 
ne and complete Life of the Immortal Jefferson that ever was or ever will be pul- 
ished. 

Orders for the above Work, if left with Wu. Werrensaker, Esq., Librarian at the 
University of Virginia, or at the office of ‘* The South,” Richmond, Va., or sent to 
Wa. E, Auten, No. 34 Burling Slip, New York, will be promptly attended to. 

WM. E. ALLEN, 
Agent for the State of Virginia, for the sale of the Life of Jefferson. 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 227, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 
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ta?” Editors of Newspapers will please publish this Prospectus. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


SUUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 


TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Each containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising Sheet. 


Tue Two VOLUMES FURNISHED FOR 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Sixth and Twenty-Seventh Volumes of the 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the January No., the Pro- 
prietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on their part to main- 
tain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who value 
sterling literary merit. For Twenty-Three Years, the Messenger has endeavored to re- 
flect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and 
has been alone among the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be promptto repel assaults upon the South, 
whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of anti-slavery 
pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as their 
most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 


The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with REVIEWS, HISTOR- 
ICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOVELS, TALES, TRAVELS, ESSAYS, 
POEMS, CRITIQUES, and Papers on the ARMY, NAVY, and other National Subjects. 

With a view to ensure a large circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors have 
reduced the Price of Subscription, which is now only 


TEBEE DOLLARS PER. AININUM, XIN ADW AINE. 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the MESSENGER will continue under the 


charge of 
JNO. R. THOMPSON, ESQ. 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American 
or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always 
fearlessly and honestly avowed. 
The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communica- 
tions of a business natu®e must be addressed. 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO.. 
NoveMBER, 1857. Law-Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


Bas Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at greatly 
reduced prices. 


Bas Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting sub- 
scribers for us, fox which they will be allowed 10 per cent. for all monies remitted to us. | 
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Wit: ‘Southern Hieraty messenger; "ou we 
a t of literature, and the fine arts ... W 
PY ang 1834—June 1864. Richmond, T. W. White 
1835-64. 


38 v. in 36. illus., plates, maps. 234-26}. monthly. 


No numbers issued Sept. 1834, Oct., Nov, 1835, Dec. 1836. 
Vol. 22-23 called also “new ser., v. 1-12.” 
Numbering irregular duri 


1862-63. 
From Jan. 1846 to Dec. is title reads: The Southern and western lit- 
erary messenger and review. 

Editors: Aug. 1834—-May 1835, J. E. Heath— eee oN 1835, T. W. White 
and others.—Dec. 1835-Nov. 1836, E. A. Poe.—Jan. 1837-Jan. 1843, T. W. 
White and others—Aug. 1843-Oct. 1847, B. B. — ov. 1847-May 
1860, % Thompson.—June 1860-Jan. ‘1864, G. W. Bagby.—Jan—June 
1864, F. H. Alfriend. 


(Continued on next card) 


ti 10-8241 





The Southern literary messenger ... 1835-64. (C€ 1 


Absorbed the Southern and western monthly magazine and rey 
Jan. 1846. 


No more published. 


ud Bp Uandy.2. v.36, P-S38-6. 
v- SG, 1-2. 


1. Heath, James E., ed. 11. White, Thomas W., 17887-1843, ed. 111. Poe, 
Edgar Allan, 1809-1849, ed. 1v. Minor, Benjamin Blake, 1818-1905, ed. 
Vv. 0 


mpson, John Reuben, 1823-1873,-ed. vi. Bagby, George William, 
1828-1883, ed. vit. Alfriend, Frank H., ed. 


10-8241 
Library of Congress e AP2.S82 


See rex cara 
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